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PEEFACE. 



While pursuing my researches into ancient Indian history 
I lighted upon two ancient Sanskrit manuscripts containing 
interesting information on many new and important topics. 

One of them, the Nitiprakaiika, has been, I believe, up 
to now, utterly unknown, and the other, the Sukraniti, 
though known to exist, has never been properly described 
and published. 

The NitiprakaSika is ascribed to Vaisampayana and gives 
among other valuable matter a full account of the Dhanur- 
veda. It contains in fact the only accurate description 
which we possess of the various arms and war implements of 
the ancient Hindus. I esteemed it therefore proper to give 
as many passages as possible in full, though well aware 
I run the risk of tiring the reader by a long enumeration of 
weapons. 

The chapter taken out of the Sukraniti, on the other hand, 
aboimds with useful and interesting information, all the more 
worthy of being communicated, as it enters into subjects 
connected with war and politics from a truly Indian stand- 
point, which may perhaps command additional attention 
now that a war is being waged within the north-western 
boundaries of ancient India. 

The organisation of the ancient Indian armies is well and 
clearly described in its outlines ; the division of the army 
into a veteran reserve and young line-troops is remarkable. 
The same can be said of the laws according to which war 
ought to be conducted. The maxims of the Dharmayuddha 
recall to our memory the laws of chivalry existing during 
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the Middle-ages, and the former like the latter seem only to> 
have been followed when it appeared convenient to do so ; for 
some of the most renowned Indian heroes, as Eama and 
Krsna, are credited with having stooped at times to mean 
and treacherous acts, in order to gain victory. In recent 
times we have witnessed a revival of this humane feeling, 
in the outcry which was raised against explosive bullets and 
in the Geneva Convention, which was instituted to mitigate 
the horrors of war. 

It is of peculiar interest that the statements found in 
these two ancient works tally with the few remarks on 
Indian army organisation which we glean from the frag- 
ments of ancient Greek and Roman writers. 

The Nitiprakasika and the Sukraniti, while testifying to 
a high civilisation prevailing in ancient India, cast also some 
light on the recension of such works as the Mahabharata and 
the Manavadharmasastra. 

The difficult and intricate question about the ancient home 
of gunpowder and firearms, I trust to have finally settled. 

I may close with the remark that this book should only be 
considered as an occasional offshoot of my studies in Indian 
history, and as nothing more- 

GUSTAY OPPEET. 

Madras, 23rd August 1880. 
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ON THE WEAPONS, 

ARMY ORGANISATION AND POLITICAL 

MAXIMS OF THE ANCIENT HINDUS, 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 

TO GUNPOWDER AND FIREARMS 



CHAPTEE I. 

ON THE WEAPONS AND WAB IMPLEMENTS OF THE ANCIENT 

HINDUS. 

Our knowledge of the history of the ancient Hindus is very 
limited, and there is not much hope of our becoming better 
informed, as the most important factor for providing such 
knowledge, i.e., a historical literature or a sufficient number 
of authentic records is not existing in India, in fact seems 
never to have existed. While we possess ample material to 
reconstruct to some extent the history of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians, Hebrews, Persians or Greeks, the Hindus 
have left us no sufficiently trustworthy records of the past, to 
enable us to do the same with respect to Indian history, 
that has been done to the history of other ancient nations. 

The combined influences of climate, geographical position, 
political circumstances, education, religious belief, and habit 
have conspired to destroy any taste for historical researches, 
even if such had existed formerly. Internecine wars, all the 
more cruelly conducted, as they severed the links of previous 
relationship and friendship, either undertaken for the sake of 
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political or religious supremacy, and continual invasions of 
foreigners unsettling entirely all domestic affairs and civic 
arrangements could not excite so great an interest as to be 
remembered with care and committed to posterity by recording 
them. Nobody likes to remember saddening occurrences, and 
a few bright spots excepted, the political history of India 
reveals one of the most dismal pictures of human existence. 

Moreover the exalted position in the social ladder which a 
Brahman occupies in his own estimation, does not induce him 
to interest himself in the worldly fate of others. Every 
Brahman regards himself as a descendant of one of the great 
divine sages, and obtains, if pious, final beatitude through this 
descent. To ensure it he has, to remember and to revere the 
memory of his three immediate predecessors — father, grand- 
father, and great-grandfather; and, as every previous ancestor 
has observed the same practice, he is in his mind certain of 
his ultimate prosperity. Why should he, therefore, engage 
himself in the investigation of a subject in which he is not 
interested and which can confer on him no benefit ? 

The subject of Indian history is a very difficult one, not 
only from the absence of trustworthy ancient records, but 
also from the necessity — and in this respect it resembles all 
Asiatic history — that the historian should be an Orientalist. 
Historical science is strictly allied to, and dependent on, 
philological science, and without a knowledge of the mother 
tongue of a nation, or, at all events of the languages in which 
the original and most important sources of its history are 
recorded, no person is competent to imdertake to write the 
history of a nation, for, being unable to read the original 
records himself, first, he is not able to judge them critically ; and, 
secondly, it is beyond his power to detect any mistakes made 
by translators. Were all reports true and all translations 
correct, the drudgery and anxiety of a historian would be 
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considerably reduced, but reports and translations wbiob fulfil 
these requirements are still a desideratum.^ 

The two great epics and the puranas are the works which 
mainly represent the historical branch of Indian literature. 
But woe betide him who would look up to them as authentic 
and trustworthy sources. However important and interest- 
ing in many other respects, historical accuracy is not a 
quality they aim at ; for they are rather a depository of 
legendary myths, which are enlarged by an imagination 
morbidly fond of wonders. Nevertheless they must not be 
quite thrown away as useless, for they may contain here and 
there some grains of historical truth, as a rock may contain 
some dispersed grains of gold, though they can with difficulty 
only be separated from their less precious surroundings. 
Besides the epics and puranas, the law books make sometimes 
occasional remarks which throw light on historical subjects ; 
they together with the works on polity allow us merely an 
insight into the manners and customs of the old Hindus; 
and in this respect they are of the highest importance. In 
the following pages we shall discuss the customs of the 
ancient Indians so far as they bear on the nature of their 
arms. Two ancient Sanskrit works, the Nitiprakasika of 
Vaisampayana and the Sukraniti of XJsanas or Sukracarya, 
are in my possession which contain important, and up to the 
present generally unknown information on this subject, which 
I hope will be of interest to the reader. 

' Tet in this time of literary upholstery people desirous of gaining literary 
success often overlook these facts so evident to all outsiders. A sad example 
of labor thus thrown away and of much patient research so fruitlessly spent, 
is the voluminous history of the Mongols, in the preface of the first volume 
of which the author, Mr. Henry H. Howorth, says that he approaches ' the 
problem as an ethnologist and historian and not as a linguist,' and that he 
had ' no access to the authorities in their original langfuage, and only to 
translations and commentaries.' This confession, however honest, need not 
have been made, as the work itself throughout suggests by its defects the 
want of linguistic attaiuments which for a writer on oriental history is a 
conditio sine qud non. 

2 
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The Nitiprakasika is an extract from a larger work devoted 
to the Nitisastra,^ which is ascribed to Vaisampayana, the 
same to whom the Yajurveda is assigned, and who recited 
the contents of the Mahabharata to Janamejaya, the great- 
grandson of Arjuna, the son of Pandu. Vaisampayana 
is introduced in the Nitiprakasika as communicating at 
Taksasila in the Panjab to the same king Janamejaya the 
nature of the Dhanurveda, the peculiarity of the weapons and 
of all the matter connected with war and the administration 
of the kingdom. The Nitiprakasika is divided into eight 
books, the first five speak about the Dhanurveda and 
weapons in general, the sixth and seventh contain remarks 
on the divisions and constitution of an army, and the eighth 
on different subjects connected with the royal prerogative 
and the duties of subjects. 

Horace Hayman Wilson, the eminent Sanskrit scholar, has 
devoted a special article to " the art of war as known to the 
Hindus ;" but this excellent essay was written many years ago 
and does not enter deeply into the question of gunpowder 
and fireaiTns, which is particularly commented upon in the 
following lines. 

The smallest unit of the Indian army, a patti, is described 
to consist of 1 chariot, 1 elephant, 3 horses, and 5 men. The 
Senanmkha, Gulma, Gana, Vdhim, Prtanci, Camu, and Anikinl 
are respectively three times as big as the corps preceding 
them, and the 9th formation, which was called Akmuhim and 
was considered to represent a complete army, Avas ten times 
as numerous as the preceding Anikinl.^ The Nitiprakasika 
after describing the original patti, goes on to say that a chariot 
has a retinue of 10 elephants, 100 horses, and 1,000 men • 



" I hope soon to obtain a copy of this -work, as it is in the library of one 
of my native friends^ It is perhaps the wort alluded to in the following words 
contained in the ASvalayana Grhya : " Sumantu-Jaimini-Vaisampayana- 
Paila-stitrabhashya-bharata-mahabharata-dharniacftryah. ' ' 

3 Amarako§a, II, viii, 48 and 49 j Nitiprakasika, vii, 5. " Eko ratho 
gajaScaiko narah panca hay ah traya^." 
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an elephant one of 100 horses and 1,000 men; ahorse one of 
1,000 soldiers, and that a foot soldier had ten followers.* 

According to the first mentioned scale the different corps 
would have the following strength : — 



Army Corps, 


Chariot. 


Elephant. 


Horse. 


Foot. 


Patti 


1 


1 


3 


5 


Senamujilia ~ ■ • • . 


3 


3 


9 


15 


Gulma 


9 


9 


27 


45 


Gana 


27 


27 


81 


135 


Vahinl 


81 


81 


243 


405 


Prtana 


243 


243 


729 


1,215 


Camu 


729 


729 


2,187 


3,645 


Anikinl 


2,187 


2,187 


6,561 


10,935 


AksaiihinI , , . , 


21,870 


21,870 


65,610 


109,350 



According to the second estimate one chariot alone demands 
an extraordinary number of supporters. And indeed the 
Nitipraiasika lays down that the various army corps should 
have the following constitution^ : — 



Army Corps. 


Chariot. 


Elephant. 


Horse. 


Foot. 


Patti 


1 


10 


1,000 


100,000 


Senamukha 


3 


30 


3,000 


300,000 


Gulma . • • • 


9 


90 


9,000 


900,000 




27 


270 


27,000 


2,700,000 


Vahinl 


81 


810 


81,000 


8,100,000 


Prtana 


243 


2,430 


243,000 


24,300,000 


Camii • • . « 


729 


7,290 


729,000 


72,900,000 


AniTriTlf . . • • 


2,187 


21,870 


2,187,000 


218,700,000 


AkeauhinI 


21,870 


218,700 


21,870,000 


2,187,000,000 



* Nitiprakasika vii, 6-8. 

6. Naga daSa rathasyasya satam asvassahanugah 
sahasram tu narah proktah parivara nrpajnaya. 

7. Bkasvaikasya nagasya Satam asvah prayayinah 
padatayah sahasram tu pratyangeSvanuyayinah. 

8 Ekasyaikasya caSvasya sahasram tu padatayah 

daSa caitan pattln yunktva kartsnena ganana tviyam. 
» Nitiprakasika, vu, 9-11, 27-30. 

9 Eko rathe dasa gajah sahasram catra vajinah 
laksasankhya narah pattavevam agre'pi yojanft. 
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The Hindu delights in large numbers, and to this propen- 
sity must be ascribed this exorbitant calculation. The popu- 
lation of the whole earth is generally assumed to amount 
to 1,075,000,000 souls, and in the NitiprakaSika we are told 
that a complete army requires a number of men, which 
surpasses by more than a half the number of all the inhabit- 
ants of this globe. 

The Sukraniti gives a much more sensible distribution. 
According to that work the aggregate of the military unit 
would be 5 chariots, 10 elephants, 40 camels, 64 bulls, 320 
horses, and 1,280 men.^ 

The formation of an army into diilerent columns is a' 
subject to which gi'eat attention was paid. Four different 
kinds of such columns or vyuhas are enumerated — ^the Dwnda, 
Bhoga, Asamhata, and Mandala ; the first had 1 7 varieties, 
the second 5, tbe third 6, and the fourth 2. Besides these, 
five most important columns were not enrolled in any of 
these four sets ; they were called Vardha, Makara, Oaruda, 
Kraunca, and Padma.'' 



10. Pratyangaistrigunaih sarvaih kramat akhya yathottaram 
anlkimm daSagunam ahurakaauhinlm budhah. 

11. Senamukhe tu gunitah trayagoaiva ratha gajah 
triihSat trilakeapadatah trisahasram lii vajinah ; &o., &c. 

27. Aksauhinyam tvekavimSatsahasrani janadhipa 
tatha cabtaSatam caiva saptatim rathagam viduh. 

28. AetadaSaBahasrani dve lakse ca nareSvara 
tatha sapta^atam caiva gajanam ganana tviyam. 

29. Dve koti caiva lakeanam astadaSa mahlpate 
tatha saptatisahasra gandharva^glghrayayinah. 

30. Dve cartude ca kotigoapyaetadaSasamlritali 
laksanam saptatigcaiva padatlnam itiyatl. 

6 See Sukraniti, Chapter V, filokas 20, 21. 
' See Nltiprakagika, vi, 3-9. 

3. Dan4o hhogo'samhatasca man(Jalavy11ha eva ca 
vyOhaScatvara evaite teeu bhedjln bravlmyaham. 

4. Pradaro drdhakassatyaScapabhUsvaksireva ca 
supratijtlio'pratisthaSca i5yeno vijayasanjayau. 
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All these troops were commanded by generals, whose rank 
depended upon the number of troops under their orders. 
The ministers of the king held mostly also the office of 
generals. 

AU the soldiers, from the private to the commander-in- 
chief, received their pay regularly every month. The crown- 
prince, who was generally the next in command to the 
king, received every month 5,000 varvas, or gold coins ;* the 
commander-in-chief drew 4,000 varvas; the atiratha, the 
first charioteer, who was usually a royal prince, received 3,000 
varvas ; the maharatha 2,000 varvas; the rathika and the 
gajayodhi, 1,000 varvas each ; the ardharatha 500 varvas ; 
the ekaratha (commander of a chariot), and the leader of an 
elephant got each 300 niskas. The general commanding all 
the cavalry obtained 3,000 niskas ; the general in command 
of the whole infantry received 2,000 niskas. An officer 
commanding 1,000 men of infantry got 500 niskas ; an officer 
who led the same number of troopers received 1,000 niskas ; 



5. Vigalovijayah sucl sthuno barnaficamtlmukhah 
mukhasyoTijayasceti dandasaptadaSatmakah. 

6. Gomutrika hamsika ca saflcarl Sakatastatha 
evam karapatantlti bhogabhedastu panca vai. 

7. Ardhacandrakataddharo vajraSSakatakastatha 
firngi ca kakapadioa godhiketyaparasmrtah. 

8. Asamhatali sadvidliassyat ityahurvyOhakovidah 
sarvabhadro durjayaSca mandalopi dvidha iti. 

9. Varahl makaravyulio ganidah. kraunca eva ca 
padmadya^cangavaikalyat etebhyaste pjthak smrtih. 

' The value of the varva, which is an ancient coin, is difficult to determine. 
In the Nitiprakasika, VI, 89-101, the rewards which are to be given to 
soldiers who kill a king, a crown-prince, a commander-in-chief, a leader of 
an Ak?auhinl, a councillor, and a minister, &c., &c., ai.-e also fixed in varvas. 

89. Dadyat prahrsto niyutam varvanam rajaghatine 
tadardhantatsutavadhe senapativadhe tatha. 

90. Aksauhinipativadhe tadardham paricaksate 
mantryamatyavadhe caiva tadardham tu pradapayet, &o., &c. 

Sloka89 is also found in the Kamandaklya, XIX, 18, having been most 
probably taken from this work of Vaifiampayana. 
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an officer wlio had 100 small pattis under his command and 
who must ride on a horse drew only 7 varvas, while a private 
got 6 suvarnas. 

The following fourteen persons got only each 15 varvas a 
month : — 1, an elephant driver ; 2, a charioteer ; 3, an ensign- 
bearer ; 4, a superintendent of wheels ; 5, an officer in 
command of 300 men of infantry; 6, a camel-express; 
7, a messenger ; 8, the head gate-keeper ; 9, the chief-bard ; 
10, the chief-singer ; 11, the chief panegyrist ; 12, the head 
store-keeper ; 13, the army paymaster, and 14, the muster 
master.' The Sukraniti contains another scale of salaries.^" 

If this scale of salaries is correct and if the salaries were 
really paid, one would feel inclined to think, that an 
extensive gold currency existed in ancient India. 

Armour was worn by the warriors, and even elephants and 
horses were similarly protected. 

The description of the weapons which follows in this 
chapter is mainly taken from the Nltiprakasika. 



8 See Nitiprakagika, VII, 33-42. 

33. Yuvarajaya varvanam pancasahasraki bhrtih 
sarvasenapranetre ca catussaliasraki ca sa. 

34. Bhrtiscatirathe deya varvanam trisahasrakam 
maliaratliaya sahasradvayam rajnadhimasakam. 

35. Vetanam rathikayatha sahasram gajayodhine 
dadyat ardharathayatha vetanam ilatapa&cakam. 

36. Ekasmai rathikayatha tadrse gajasadine 
niskanam tri^atam dadyat yatastau tatkutumbinau. 

37. Sarvagvadliipatl rajnastrisahasram sa carhati 
padatadUpatiScapi dvisahasrasya bhajanam. 

38. Padatanam sabasrasya netre pancaSatam smrtam 
tatha caSvasahasreSe sahasram vetanam bhavet. 

39. Satapattyadhipe sapta varvanam hayayayine 
padataye suvarnanam panoakam vetanam bhavet. 

40. GajayantussaratheSoa dhvajine cakrapaya ca 
padatitriSatesaya pathikostracaraya oa. 

41. VarttikadhipateScapi vetrinam pataye tatha 
sutamagadhavandlnam pataye vivadhadhipe. 

42. Senaya bhrtidhatre oa bhajanam gananapare 
masi masi tu varvanam daSapauoa ca vetanam. 

1° See Sukraniti, Chapter V, 61. 23-28. 
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The Hindu is fond of connecting everytliing, even the most 
material substance, with some metaphysical cause. We 
must not be surprised, therefore, if weapons and arms do not 
make an exception to this rule. 

A supernatural origin is ascribed to all armour. The 
primeval Daksa had two daughters — Jaya and Suprabha^- 
who were given in marriage to Krsasva, the mind-begottep 
son of Brahma. Jaya became, according to a promise of 
Brahma, the mother of all weapons and missiles, while her 
sister Suprabha brought forth at first ten sons who were 
called Samharas restraining spells ; and afterwards through 
the special favor of Brahma an eleventh son, Sarvamocana 
(releaser of all), was bom.^' 

The knowledge of everything connected with weapons 
and arms is confined to the Dhanurveda, i.e., the knowledge 
of the bow, and he only, who is well acquainted with this 
Veda, can hope to conquer his foes. The Dhanurveda is one 
of the four Upavedas. Even the gods had originally no 
intimate acquaintance with the precepts of the Dhanurveda, 
and this deficiency was one of the causes why they were at 
one time totally defeated by the demons or asuras. Eventu- 
ally the gods were instructed in the mysteries of the 
Dhanurveda ; and this Veda was communicated to Prthu by 
Brahma himself. 

The Dhanurveda when personified is credited with 
possessing four feet, eight arms, and three eyes, and 
Sftnkhyayana is mentioned as the head of his Gotra or race. 
In his four arms on the right he holds a thunderbolt (vajrd), 

" See Nitiprakatika, 1, 45-47 ; II, 38. 

45. Krsasvo manasah putro dve jaye taeya sammate 
jaya ca suprabha caiva daksakanye mahamatl. 

46. Jaya labdhavara matto {a) Sastranyastranyasuta vai 
pagcat daSa para capi tavat putran ajljanat. 

47. Samharan namadurdharsan durakraman bally asah 
mantradaivatasamyogat Sastranyaatratvam apnuvan. 

38. Sarvamocananama tu suprabhatanayo maban 

muktamuktakhilaiamo madvarat (a) pratbitah. parah. 
(a) £iahma speaks here himself. 
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a sword (khadga), a bow {dhanu), and a discus (cahra) ; in his 
four arms on the left are a hundred-killer [iataghm), a club 
(gadd), a spear (iula), and a battle axe (pattiia). His crest 
is provided with charms ; his body is polity ; his armour is a 
spell; hisheart represents withdrawing spells; his two earrings 
are the weapons and missiles ; his ornaments are the various 
war movements ; his eyes are yellow ; he is girt with the 
garland of victory, and he rides on a bull.'^ 

The spell which effects the destruction of one's enemies 
and which grants victory is as follows : Om namo bhagavafe 
dham dhanurveddya mam raksa raksa mama satrun hhaksaya 
bhdksaya hum pat sm hd ; i.e., " Om salutation to the dham 
dhanurveda, protect, protect me, devour, devour my enemies 
hum pat sva ha." If these 32 syllables are 32,000 times 
repeated the supplication will be successful.'* 

The arms are divided, according to their nature, into mukia 
or those which are thrown, amukta or those which are not 
thvown, muMdmukta or those which are either thrown or not 
thrown, and into mantramukta or those which are thrown by 

12 See Nltipraka^ika, II, 1-4. 

1. Catuspacca dhanurvedo raktavarnaSoaturmukhah 
aetabahustrinetrasoa saiikhyayanasagotravan. 

2. Vajram khadgo dhanuScakram dakeatahuoatustaye 
gataghnloa gadaSulapattisa vamabahusu. 

3. Prayogakotlrayuto lUtyaiigo mantrakancukah 
upasaihharahrdayaSSastrastrobhayakuDidlalah. 

4. AnekavalgitakarabhuBanah pingaleksanah 
jayamalaparivrto vrsarudassa ucyate. 

" See Ibidem, II, 5-9. 

5. Etammantram pravaksyami vairijalanikrntanam 
atmasainyasvapaksanam tttmauaScabhiraksakam. 

6 . Adau pranavam uccarya na ma ityaksare tatah 
vateti bhagaptirvam dham dhauurvedaya ooccaret. 

7. Mam raksa raksetyucoarya mama Satrun atho vadet 
bhaksayeti dviruccarya hum pat sva hetyathocoaret. 

8. Aham evam rsiScasya gayatn chanda uoyate 
maheSvaro devatasya viniyogo'rinigrah.e. 

9. DvatrimSadvamakamanum varnasankhyasahasrakaih 
japitva siddhim apnoti ripuuScapyadhitisthati. 

The expression dfiam dhanurveda is formed in the same way as Ram 
Eama, Vim Vijneseara, &o. 
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spells." This classification is more theoretical than practical, 
as it is not strictly followed. The gods can, moreover through 
the application of spells, turn all weapons into projectiles.^' 

The Agnipnrana arranges the weapons in five classes, into 
1, those thrown by machines, yantramuMa ; 2, those thrown by 
the hand,j9amm«jfcto ; S, those thrown and drawn hack, mukta^ 
sandhanta ; 4, those which are not thrown, amuMa ; and, 5, the 
weapons which the body provides for th« personal struggle, 
the bdhuyuddha}^ Other classifications besides these exist, 
but the difference between them is not essential. 

Twelve projectiles and projectile weapons constitute the 
division of the muMa or thrown weapons. 

1. The dhann (bow) is personified as abeingwhich has a broad 
neck, a small face, a slender waist, and a strong back. He is 
four cubits in height, and bent in three places. He has a 
long tongue, and his mouth has terrible tusks ; his color is 
that of blood, and he makes always a gurgling noise. He is 
covered with garlands of entrails, and licks continually with 
his tongue the two comers of his mouth." 

According to the rules laid down in the Dhanurveda the 
bow should be bent by the left hand, the bowstring should 
be taken by the right hand, and the arrow be placed on the 

"5«e Ibidem, II, 11-13. 

11. Muktam caiva hyamuktam ca muktamuktam atah param 
mantramuktam ca oatvari dhanurvedapadani vai. 

12. Muktam banadi vijneyam khadgadikam amuktakam 
sOpasainharam aatram tu muktamuktam udaharet. 

13. TJpasamhararahitam mantram uktam ihocyate 
caturbhirebhih padaistu dhanurvedah prakafete. 

" See Ibidem I. 47 b, note H. 

'' See Agnipurana (Dhanurveda) 148, 2. 

Yantramuktam panimuktam muktasandbaritam tatha 
amuktam bahuyuddham ca pancadha tat prakirttitam. 

" See NltiprakaSika, II, 17 ; and IV. 8, 9. 

8. Prthugrlvam soksmasirah tanumadhyam suprsthavat 
catuskiskupramSudeham trinatam dirghajibvakam. 

9. Dametrakaralavadanam raktabham ghargharasvanam 
antramalapariksiptam lelihanam ca srkvani, 

a 
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'thuml) and between the fingers of the bowhand on the back 
of the bow.i^ 

The length of the bow, and consequently also of the arrow, 
varies. Two strings are generally fixed to a bow, and the 
archer wears on his left arm a leather protection against the 
bowstring, and a quiver on his back. Those weU skilled in 
archery distinguish fourteen different movements which can 
be made when using the bow. In the Agnipurana the bow is 
declared to be the best weapon. 

In the law book of Manu we read, that one bowman placed 
on a wall can fight a hundred men, and that a hundred 
archers can fight ten thousand ; therefore a fort is recom- 
mended. In the Sukraniti occurs the same verse but instead 
of the word for bow dhanu that for a missile ash-a is given, 
which imparts a wider meaning to the sentence, especially if 
it is taken to allude to firearms, unless dhanu itself stands for 
missile in general.'^ 



18 Ibidem, II, 17; and IV, 11-14. 

1 1 . Dhanurveda vidhaneua namya vamalsarena tat 
dakeinena jyaya yojya prsthe madhye pragrhya tat. 

12. Vamangustham tadudare prsthe tu caturangullh 
puftkhamadhye jyaya yojya svangullvivarena tu. 

13. Akarnam tu samakrBya drstim laksye viveSya ca 
laksyat anyad apasyanstu krtapuiikhah prayogavit. 

14. Yada muncet ^aram vidhye krtahastastadocyate 

evam banah prayoktavyah hyatmaraksyah prayatuatah. 
" See NitiprakaSika, II, 17, and IV, 18-20. 

18 Laksyasya pratisandhanara akareanavikarsane 
paryakarsanukarsauca mandallkaranam tatha. 

19 Puranam stharanam caiva dhunanam bhramauam tatha 
asannadurapatauoa prsthamadhyamapatane. 

20 Etani valgitanyahuscaturdaSadhanurvidah. 

Compare Sukraniti, Chapter V, si. 1.52; Agnipurana, 148, 6-37; 149, 
1-19. 

See Manu, VII, 74, (Hitopadesa, III, 50 Pancatantra, I, 252). 
74. Ekah Satam yodhayati prakarastho dhanurdharah. 
Satam daSa sahaerani taamat dui-gam visisyate. 
and compare these verses with Sukraniti, IV, VI, 10. 
10. Ekahsatam yodhayati durgastho'stradharo yadi 
fiatam dasasahasrani tasmat durgam samaSrayet. 
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2. The isu (arrow) has a dark large hody ; is three cubits 
long, an anjali (i.e., the hollow of the two hands) in cir- 
cumference and goes very far ; two movements are ascribed 
to the arrow.^" 

3. The bhindiodla or bhindipdla (crooked club) has a 
crooked body; its head, which is bent and broad, is a cubit long, 
and it is a hand in circumference. It is first whirled thrice and 
then thrown against the foot of the enemy. When throwing 
the bhindivala, the left foot should be placed in front.^^ 

4. The sakti (spear) is represented as being two cubits long, 
with a steady sideway movement. It has a sharp tongue, 
a horrible claw, and makes a sound like a bell. It has an open 
mouth, is very dark, and is colored with the blood of the 
enemy. It is covered with garlands of entrails ; has the 
mouth of a lion, and is fearful to look at. It is as broad as 
a fist and goes very far. It must be taken up and thrown 
with two hands. Its movements are of six kinds.^^ 



» See Ibidem, I, 17; and IV, 28, 29. 

28. leumllabrhaddeho dvihastotsedhasamyutah 
paridhya ca.fijalimito'iialpain4tragatista sah. 

29. Bhramanam kEepanam ceti dve gati sthulasannate. 
Compare Sukranlti, Chapter V, si. 152. 

« See Ibidem, I, 17, and IV, 30, 31. 

30. Bhindivalastu vakrango namraSirso brhacchirah 
hastamatrotsedhayuktah karasamraitamandalah 

31. Tribhramanam visargaSca vamapadapurassarau 
padaghatat ripobano dbaryah padataiuan4alaib. 

Compare Agnipurana, l5l, 15- 
»* See Ibidem, I, 17, and IV, 32-35. 

32. Saktirhastadvayotsedha tiryaggatiranakula 
tlksnajibvogranakhaia. ghantanadabhayarikarl. 

33. Vyaditasyatinllaca gatruSonitarafijita 
antramalapariksipta simhasya ghoradar^ana. 

34. Brhatsarurdaragama parvatendravidarinl 
bhujadvayapreramya yuddhe jayavidbayinl. 

35. Tolanam bhramanam caiva valganam uamanam tatha 
mooanam bliedanam ceti eanmargaSSaktisamgrita^. 
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5. The ch'ughana (hatchet) has an iron body, a crooked neok^ 
and a broad head. It is 50 angulas long and a fiat in oircnm- 
f erence. Four movements are peculiar to it.^' 

6. The tomara (tomahawk) has a wooden body and a metal 
head formed like a bunch of flowers. It is three cubits long, 
has a red color, and is not crooked. It is moved in three 
ways.^* 

7. The nalikd (musket) has a straight body, is thin-limbed, 
and hollow in the middle. It pierces the vital parts, is dark, 
and discharges the missiles of the Dronicapa. When it is to 
be used, it is taken up, ignited, and pierces the mark. These 
are the three actions connected with the nalika. 

It seems to have been a small-sized gun, a sort of carbine, 
as it is only described as effective against enemies standing 
near.^' 

8. The laguda (club) is described as having a small foot, a 
broad shoulder, and a broad head. The foot part is surround- 
ed with metal. It is small and very broad. It has the 



»3 Ibidem, II. 17 ; IV. 36, 37. 

36. Drughanaetvayassaftgasayat vakragriTO Isrhacchirfth 
paSoaSat aAgulyutsedlio mustisammitamandalah. 

37. TJnnamanam prapatam ca sphotanam daranam tatha 
•catvaryetani drughane vaigitani Sritani vai. 

^ Ibidem, II. 17 ; IV. 38, 39. 

38. Tomarah kastliakayassyat lohaSirsah sugnochavan 
hastatrayonuataiigaSea raktavarnastvavakragah. 

39. Uddhanam vinivrttiSoa vedhanam ceti tattrikam 
valgitam Sastratattvajnah kathayanti naradhipah. 

Compare Agnipurana, 151, 10. 
=" Ibidem, II. 17; IV. 40, 41. 

40. Nalika rjudeba syat tanvaftgl madhyarandhrika 
marmaochedakart nlla dronicapaSareripI. 

41. Grahanam dhmapanam caiva syutam ceti gatitrayam 
tam aSritam viditva tu jetasaniian riptln yudhi. 

Mallinatha uses the expression dronicapa in his commentary to Naisadha 
II, 28. Compare p. 68. ' ' ' 
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^ape of a tooth. It has a hard body and is two cubits high. 
Its movements are of four kinds.^^ 

9. The paSa (lasso) is composed of very small scales, made 
of metal. It has a triangular form, is one span in circumfer- 
ence, and is ornamented with leaden balls. It has three 
peculiar movements of its own. According to the Agni- 
purana it is 10 cubits long, round, and the noose is a hand 
in circumference. It is not regarded as a noble weapon.^' 

10. The cakra (discus) has the form of a circular disk with 
a quadrangular hole in its midst. Its color is like that of 
indigo water and its circumference amounts to two spans or 
10 cubits according to the Sukraniti. Five or seven motions 
are connected with the discus practice. It is most probably 
identical with the quoit still in use in some Sikh regiments and 
also among the troops of Native Indian princes.^^ 

1 1 . The dantahanta ha (tooth-thorn) is a thorn made of metal, 
is broad at the front, has a thin tail, and its color resembles 
charcoal. It is an arm high, has a good handle, is straight in 



^ See Ibidem, II. 17 ; IV. 42, 43. 

42. Lagudassuksmapadasayat prthvaihSah sthola^irsakah 
lohabaddhagrabhagafica hrasvadehassuplvarah. 

43. Dantakayo drdteftgaSca tatha hastadvayonnatah 
nttbanam patanam caiva pesanam pothanam tatha. 

Compare Agnipvirana, 151, 15. 
2' See Ibidem, II. 17 ; IV. 45, 46. 

45. Pa^assnsukemavayavo lohadbatustrikonavan 
pradasaparidliiaalsagulibabharanaflcitah. 

46. Prasaranam vestanam ca kartanam ceti te trayah 
yogah paSaSrita loke pasah ksudrasamasritah. 

Compare Agnipurana, ISO, 2-6 ; 161, 6, 7. 
M See Ibidem II. 17 ; IV. 47, 48. 

47. Cakram tu kundalabaram ante svagrasamanvitam 
nllisalilavarnam tat prade^advayamandalam. 

48. Granthanam bbramanam oaiva ksepanam parikartanam 
dalanam ceti pancaiva gatayagoakrasamSritah. 

Compare Sukraniti, Cbapter V, si. 156 ; Agnipurana, 151, 8. 
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its body, and looks frigMM. Two movements are required 
for using it.^^ 

12. The musundi (octagonlieaded club) bas broad knots, a 
broad body, and a good handle for the fist. It is three arms 
long, and has the fearful color of a cobra. Its two principal 
movements are the jerking and the whirling.'" 

B. The class of the amukta weapons includes twenty 
different species. 

1. The vajra (thunderbolt) was, according to tradition, made 
out of the backbone of the sage Dadhici. It keeps its 
mythical character throughout. Nothing can withstand its 
splendour, and it was originally made for the destruction of 
the demon Vrtra. It shines brightly with the light of a 
krore of suns, and it resembles the fire which shone at the 
dissolution of the world. Itsfangs extend to a yojana (10 
miles) in length, and its tongue too is most horrible. It 
resembles the night of destruction at the end of the world, and 
is covered with 100 knots. Its breadth amounts to five 
yojanas and its length to 10 yojanas. Its periphery is 
covered with sharp points ; in color it resembles lightning ; 
a broad strong handle is fixed to it. Its movements are 
four in number.^' 

" See Ibidem, II. 17 ; IV. 49, SO. 

49. Dantakantakanama tu lohakantakadehavan 
agre prthuasuksmapaoohascafigarasanibhakrtih. 

50. Bahtinnatassutsaruica dandakayo'gralooanah 
patanam granthanam ceti dve gati dautakantake. 

3» iS«« Ibidem II. 18; IV. 51, 52. 

51. Musundi tu brhadgranthirbrhaddehassusatsaruh 
bahutray asamutsedhah krsuasarpogravarri avan . 

52. Yapanam ghurnanam ceti dve gatl tat sama^rite. 
Another form of the word is brsundll. 

" See Ibidem, II. 19 ; V. 1-6. 

1. Amuktaprathamam vajram vaksyami tava tacchrnu 
aprameyabalam vajram kamarupadharam ca tat. 

2. Dadhiciprethasthijanyam sarvatejah praSimakam 
vrtraauranipatartham dai vatej opavrmhi tam. 
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2. The ill (hand-sword) is two cubits long, has no hilt for 
the protection of the hand, and is black colored. The front 
part of the blade is curved, and it is five fingers broad. 
Four movements are peculiar to it.*^ 

3. The paraiu (axe) is a thin stick with a broad mouth. 
Its face is in front, curved like a half moon, the body is 
dirty colored, but the face is shining. At the foot end is the 
handle, and it has a head. Its height is the length of an arm. 
Its qualities are feUing and splitting.'' 

4. The goiirsa (cow-horn spear) is two feet long; it is 
wooden in the lower parts and iron on the upper part. It 
has a blade, is of dark metal color, is three-cornered and 
has a good handle. Its height amounts to 16 thumbs ; it is 
sharp in front and broad in the middle. Indra presented 
the gosirsa together with a seal to Manu, and the cow-horn 
spear and the signet-ring became henceforth the emblems of 
royalty. The gosirsa is handled with four movements.'* 

6. The asidhenu (stiletto) is one cubit long, has no hand- 
guard at the handle, is dark colored, has three edges, is two 

3. Kotisuryapratakasam pralayanalasannibham 
yojanotsedliadariistrabhirjihvaya catighoraya. 

4. Kalaratrinikasam tat Sataparvasamavrtam 
pancayojauaviataram unnatam dasayojanam. 

5. ApimandalasamTltam paritah tlksnakotimat 
tatidgauram ca prthtma tsaruna ca virajitam. 

6. Calanam dhananam caiva chedanam bhedanam tatha 
valgitani ca catvari sada vajram sritani vai. 

Compare Agnipurana, 151, 16. 
S2 Ibidem, II. 19 ; V. 7, 8. 

7. til hastadvayotsedha karatrarahitatsaruh. 
syama bhugnagraphalaka pancangulisuvistrta. 

8. Sampatam samudimam ca nigrahapragrahau tatha 
ilun etani catvari valgitani sritani vai. 

83 Ibidem, II. 19; V. 9, 10. 

9. Para^ussukBmayastissyat viSalasyah puromukliah 
ardbaoandragre kotistu malinaiigasspburanmakhah. 

10. TaarupadassaSikbaro bahumatronnatakrtih 
patanam chedanam oeti gunau paraSum asritau. 

Compare Agnipura^ia, 151, 13. 
31 Ibidem, II. 19 ; V. 11-14. 

11. Grosmam goSirah prakhyam prasaritapadadvayam 
adhastat daruyantradyam urdhvayahphalakanoitam. 
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thumbs broad, and is applicable for fighting at near quarters. 
It is fastened with a waistbelt and is called the sister of the 
sword. It requires three movements. It is worn by kings.'* 

6. The lavitra (scythe) has a crooked shape, is broad at 
the back and sharp in front. It is black colored, five thumbs 
broad and one cubit and a half high. It is provided with a 
broad handle and is able to cut buffaloes into pieces. It is 
lifted with both arms and thrown.^^ 

7. The dsiara (scatterer, bumarang) has a knot at the foot, 
a long head and is a hand broad. Its middle part is bent to 
the extent of a cubit,- it is sharp, black colored and two cubits 
long. Whirling, pulling, and breaking are its three actions, 
and it is a good weapon for charioteers and foot soldiers." 

The general belief is that the bumarang is a weapon 
peculiar to the Australians ; but this is by no means the case. 
It is well known in many parts of India, especially in its 
Southern Peninsula. The Tamulian Maravar and Kallar 
employ it when hunting and throw it after deer. In the 



12. Nllalohitavarnam tat triraSrioa susataaru 
sodasaiigulyunnatam ca tlksnagram prthumadhyakam. 

13. Satkrtya manave dattam mahendrena samudrikam 
prabhutvasilcake loke rajfiam goSlrsamudrike. 

14. Mustigrahah parikeepah paridhih parikuntanam 
catvaryetani goSlrse valgitani praoaksate. 

35 See Ibidem, II. 19 ; V. 15-17. 

15. Aeidhenusamakhyata hastaunnatyaprama^atah 
atalatratsaruyuta Syama kotitrayaSrita. 

16. Aftgulidvayavistlrna hyasannaripughatinl 
mekhalagranthini sa tu projyate khadgaputrika . 

17. Must/yagragrahanam caiva patanam kuntanam tatha 
valgitatrayavatyesa sada dharya nrpottamaih. 

36 See Ibidem, II. 19 ; V. 18, 19. 

18. Lavitram bhugnakayam syat prsthe gnixx purassitam 
Syamam pafioaftgulivyamam sardhahastasaiuunnatam. 

19. Tsaruna guruna naddham mahisadinikartanam 
bahudvayodyamaksepau lavitre valgite mate. 

" See Ibidem, II." 19 ; V. 20, 21. 

20. Astaro granthipadaasyat dirghamaulirbrhatkarah 
bhugnahaatodaraa^itah fiyamavarno dvihaatakah. 

21 . Bhramanam karsanam caiva trotanam tat trivalgitam 
jflatva aatrun rane hanyat dharyaasadipadatikaih. 
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Madras Grovemment Museum are shown three bumarangs, 
two ivory ones, which came from the armoury of the late 
Raja of Tanjore, and a common wooden one, which hails 
from Pudukota. The wood of which the bumarang is made 
is very dark. I possess four black wooden and one iron 
bumarang, which I have received from Pudukota, In the 
arsenal of the Pudukota Raja is always kept a stock of 
these sticks. Their name in Tamil is valai tadi (auasrr ^uf.) 
bent stick, as the stick is bent and flat. When thrown a 
whirling motion is imparted to the weapon which causes it to 
return to the place from which it was thrown. The natives 
are well acquainted with this peculiar fact. The length of 
the dstara or bumajang is not always exactly the same, the 
difference amounts often to more than one cubit. 

8. The kunta (lance) has an iron body, a sharp top, and 
six edges. It is six or ten cubits high, and is round at the 
foot end. It is handled in six ways.^' 

9. The stkima (anvil) has a red body and many knots 
standing near to each other ; it is as high as a man, and 
straight. It is whirled and fells the enemy to the ground.** 

10. The prdsa (spear) is seven cubits long and made of 
bamboo, which is colored red. It has a head made of metal, 
and is sharp at the foot end ; it is adorned with silken tufts. 
Four movements are prescribed for it. In the Sukraniti it 
resembles a broad sword.*" 

»8 See Ibidem, II. 19 ; V. 22, 23. 

22. Kuntastvayomayangasayat tlkenaSriigah sadlaSrman 
panoahastasamutsedlio vrttapado bhayaiikarali. 

23. TJddlnam avadlnam ca nidlnam btamillnakam 
tiryagllnam nikhatam ca sadmargah kuntam isntih 

Compare Sukraniti, Chapter V, si. 155. 
w See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 24. 

24. Sthtlnastu raktadehaBsyat samlpadrdhaparvakah 
pumpramana rjustasmin bhramanam patanam dvayam. 

«o See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 25, 26. 

25. Prasastu saptaha&tassyat aunnatyena tu vainavah 
IchaSIrsastlk^napadah kauseyastabakaacitah. 

4 
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11. The pinaka or triiula (trident) has three heads, is 
sharp in front, made of brass, has an iron head, and measures 
four cubits. It has a tuft made of the hair of a bear, and 
its neck is ornamented with brass armlets. It is shaken and 
impales the enemy.*^ 

12. The gada (club) is made of sharp iron, has 100 spikes 
at its broad head, and is covered on the sides with spikes. 
It is a formidable weapon, four cubits long, and its body 
equals a carriage axle in measure. The head is adorned 
with a crest ; it is covered with a golden belt, and is able to 
crush elephants and mountains. Twenty different motions 
are ascribed to the gada.*^ By means of gunpowder it is 
thrown out of projectile weapons of various forms.*' 

13. The mudgara (hammer) is small at the foot end, has 
no face, and is three cubits long. Its color resembles 

26. AkarsaSca vikarsaSca dhtLnauam Tedhanam tatha 
catasra eta gatayo raktaprasam saiua^ritah. 

Compare Sukramti, Chapter V, SI. 155. 
« See Itidem, II. 20 ; V. 27, 28. 

27. Pinakastu triSirsassyat Sitagrah kruoralocanah 
kamsyakayo lohasireaScaturhastapramanavan. 

28. Eksaromastabakako jhaUivalayagiivavan 
dhunanam mrotanam oeti trisulam dve §rite gatl. 

Compare Sukranlti, Chapter V, Si. 156, and Agnipurana, 151, 9. 
« See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 29-34. 

29. Gada gaikyayasamayi fetaraprthuarsaka 
Sankupravarana ghora caturhastasamuimata. 

SO. Bathakeamatrakaya ca kiritancitamastaka 
suvarnamekhala gupta gajaparvatahhedinl. 

31. Mandalani vicitrani gatapratyagatani ca 
astrayantrani citrani sthanani vividhani ca. 

32. Parimokeam praharanam varjanam paridhavanam 
ahhidravanam aksepam avasthanam savigraham, 

33. Paravrttam sannivrttam avaplutam upaplutam 
dakeipam maxidalani oaiva savyam mandialam eva ca. 

34. Aviddham ca praviddham ca sphotanam jvalanam tatha 
upanyastam apanyastam gada margaSca •viihSatih. 

Compare Agnipurana, 151, 12. 
" The word Astrayantrani {see v. 31.b) is explained in the old commen- 
tary accompanying the NitiprakaSika as " aatravatagnyadinirmaijapra- 
yuktaprera:pani.' ' 
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honey, its shoulder is broad, and it weighs eight loads.** It 
has a good handle, is round, black colored, and is a hand in 
circumference. It is whirled around and fells things to 
the ground.*^ 

14. The sira (ploughshare) is doubly curved, has no head, 
but an iron-plated front, and crushes the objects with which 
it comes into contact. It equals a man in height, is of 
agreeable color, and by means of much dragging it causes 
persons and things to faU to the ground.** 

15. The musala (pestle) has neither eyes nor head, 
neither hands nor feet. It is well joined together at both 
ends and feUs and crushes enemies.*' 

16. The pattisa (battle axe) is of a man's height, has two 
sharp blades and a sharp top. Its handle has a protection 
for the hand. The pattisa is generally called the uterine 
brother of the sword.** 

17. The maustika (fist-sword, dagger) has a good hilt, is a 
span long and ornamented. Its end is sharp, it has a high 
neck, is broad in the midst and dark colored. It can make 



" A load or ihdra is generally estimated to be equal to 20 tulas = 2,000 

palas of gold, or between 140 — 150 pounds. 
« See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 35, 36. 

35. MudgarassukEmapddassyat hlnaSIreastrihastavan 
madhuTarnah prthuskandhascastabharagiiruica sah. 

36. Satsarurvartulo nllo paridhya karasammitah 
bhramanam patanam ceti dvividham mudgaresritam. 

Compare Agniporana, 151, 14. 
« See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 37. 

87. Siro dvivakro viSikho lohapattamukhab krsan 

pumpramanah snigdhavarnah svakar^avinipatavan. 
" See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 38. 

38. Musalastvaksi^irsabhyam karaih padairrivaijitah 

mule cantetiaambandhah. patanam prothauam dvayam. 
" See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 39. 

39.. PattiSah pumpramanassyat dvidhftrastlksnasrngakah 

hastatranasamayuktamustib khadgasahodarah . 
Compare Sukraniti, Chapter V, 61. 153, and Aguipurafla, 151, 16. 
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all sorts of movements, as it is a small and very handy weapon, 
Its qualities are enlarged upon by Yaisampayana.*' 

18. The parigha (battering ram) is of a round shape, as 
big as a palmyra-tree, and of good wood. Experts know, 
that a whole troop is required to make it move and strike.^" 

19. The mayukhi (pole) is a staff, has a hilt, and is of the 
height of a man. It is covered with bells, exhibits various 
colors, and is provided with a shield as a friend. It is 
used for striking, for warding off a blow, for killiag, for 
discharging and for attacking.*' 

20. The iaiaghni (hundred-killer) is provided with thorns, 
is of black iron, and hard. It looks like a mudgara, is foui 
cubits long, round and provided with a handle. According 
to Yaisampayana it resembles in all its movements the gada, 
it was therefore like the gada shot out of other projectile 
weapons. According to others it is itself a projectile weapon, 
a great cannon. The name states only its destructiveness, 
and leaves its nature doubtful ; but if it was hurled out oi 



" See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 40-44. 

40. Maustikani satsarurjneyam pradeSonnati bhUsitam 
sitagram unnatagrlvam pythtldaram sitam tatha. 

41. Mandalani vicitrani sthanani vividhani ca 
gomutrakani citrani gatapratyagatani ca. 

42. TiraScinagatanyeva tatha vakragatani ca 
parimoksam praharanam varjanam paridhavanam. 

43. Abhidravajiam aplavam adhassthanam savigraham 
paravrttam apavrttam apadrutam apaplutam. 

44. tipanyastam apanyastam aghatam sthalanam tatha 
etani valgitanyahurmaustike nrpasattama. 

Compare Sukramti, Chapter V, Si. 153. 
« See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 45. 

45. Parigho vartulakarastalamatrasutaravah 
balalkasadhyasampatah tasmin jfieyo vicaksanaih. 

" See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 46, 47. 

46. Mayukhi krtayaBtiasyat mustiyukta naronnata 
kiAkinlsaifaTrta citra phalika sahaearinl. 

47. Aghatam ca pratlghatam vighatam parimoeanam 
abhidravanam ityete mayQkhlm paflca samSritah. 
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enormous tubes by means of gunpowder, it must have been 
a very formidable projectile.'* 

These twenty weapons, belonging to the amukta division, 
are deposited in the second foot of the Dhanuxveda. 

All these thirty-two weapons were, according to tradition, 
taken from the body of the sage Dadhlci. And this is the 
way how it happened : — 

When the gods had been defeated by the demons in a 
great battle, which defeat they owed in some part to their 
insufficient knowledge of the Dhanurveda, they perceived on 
their flight the great sage Dadhici, who was sitting near the 
place they passed. To him they entrusted their arms and 
continued their flight until they reached the high mountain 
Mandara, under whose bulky body they sought and obtaiaed 
an asylum. Here they rested for many years, acknowledg- 
ing Indra as their immediate superior. The sage meanwhile 
guarded well these weapons, which through his penance had all 
been changed into spikes, had entered his body and had 
become his bones. Thus a long time passed away, until the 
gods became at last anxious to recover once more their lost posi- 
tion and to try another fight with the demons. In their dejec- 
tion they appeared before Brahma, the father of all beings, 
and requested him to help them. Brahma, moved to pity, 
imparted to them the Dhanurveda, together with the spells 
and aU the necessary implements belonging to it. Supplied 
with the Dhanurveda, his four feet and his six angas, the 
gods went in search of Dadhici and requested him to 
surrender to them their weapons. Dadhici was quite willing 
to do so, even though this kindness should cost him his life, 
provided he were allowed to ascend to the divine heaven. 



52 See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 48, 49. 

48. Sataghnl ka^takayuta kalayasamayl drdha 
mudgarabha caturhasta vartula tsaruna yuta. 

49. Gadi valgitavatyesa mayeti kathita tava. 
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His request was granted, and Dadhici advised the gods to 
let a cow lick his body until the bones which represented 
their arms were laid free. This was done. Out of the thirty- 
one bones of Dadhiei's body arose thirty-one weapons, and his 
backbone, the thirty-second bone, was transformed into the 
thirty-second weapon, Indra's thunderbolt.*' Provided with 
these weapons, which had assumed the shape of the bones 
from which they originated, the gods went to encounter the 
demons again, who could not withstand this time the assault 
of the gods. 

But the mouth of the cow, as it had been guilty of the 
great sin of Brahman-murder, became henceforth an object 
of abhorrence to the pious ; and up to this day orthodox 
Brahmans when meeting a cow, try to avoid looking at its 
head, and endeavour to let their eyes fall previously on the 
hinder part of its body.** 

One of the most important weapons, the khadga or asi, i.e., 
the sword, is not included in these two lists, because being 
created separately and specially by Brahma, it was regarded 
as a superior weapon altogether. 

The high estimation in which the khadga was held by 
Vaisampayana is not apparent in the Agnipurana, where it 
is classed as a rather inferior weapon. Tradition says that 
it was given to Indra to be used against the Asuras. 
According to its nature the khadga belongs to the second or 
aniukta class.** 



»s See Ibidem II. 43-60 ; Mahabharata, V, 8695 ; IX, 2949, &c. 
s< See Ibidem, II. 64, 55. 

54. Gomukham brahmahatyapi viveSa nrpaBattama 

devasantosanat lokan ^aSvatan to rsiryayau. 
56. Tadaprabhyti loka vai na paSyantiha gomukham 
pratah purueaSardula taddosagatamanasab. 
" See Agnipurana, 148, v. 6 and 8. 

5. Khadgadikam amuktam ca niyuddham vigatayudham. 
8. Tani khadgajagbanyani bahupratyavara^i oa. 
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The story goes, that when the gods were battling against 
the demons, there appeared through Brahma's agency on the 
top of the Himalaya mountain the deity of the sword, the 
Asidevatd, illuminating by its splendour the whole sky, 
the earth at the same time was shaking to its very foundation. 
The khadga was thus introduced into the world by Brahma 
for the sake of freeing the universe from the mighty demons. 
It was 50 thumbs long and 4 broad, and Brahma entrusted it 
to Siva or Eudra. After success had attended the undertaking 
of Siva, he delivered the sword to Visnu, who on his side 
handed it over again to Marici and the other sages. One of 
the latter, the sage Rsabha, gave it to Indra. Indra conferred 
it on the guardians of the quarters of the world, and these 
latter presented it to Manu, the son of the Sun, to help him 
in the administration of justice against evil-doers. Since that 
time it has remained in the family of Manu. The constellation 
of the khadga is the Krttika, its deity Agni, the head of its 
gotra Eohini, and its supreme deity is Eudra. Besides 
Nistriiiisa it has the eight following different names : Asi, 
ViSamana, Khadga, Tikmadharma, Durasada, Srlgarbha, 
Vijaya and Dharmamula. It is handled in thirty-two 
different ways, and carried on the left side. 

The third species of weapons, the Muktdmuhta, those which 
may be thrown and not thrown are divided into two classes, 
into the Sopasarhhara or those which are connected with 
the withdrawing or restraining Upasamhara and into the 
Upasainhara themselves, which are the restrainers of the 
previous class.'^ 

Of the former there are 44 varieties, and of the latter 54. 

IWdem, 149, 7, 8 ; ISO, 1-5; Compare Sukranltl, Chapter V, SI. 154, 155 ; 
and Nltiprakalika III, 1-40. The third book of the NitiprakaSika is entirely 
devoted to the khadga. Compare ibidem also, II. 12a. 

12a. Muktam banadi Tijneyam khadgadikam amuktakam. 

^ The Sopasamhftra and Upasaihhara weapons are almost identical with 
the lists of arms presented by Visvamitra to Rama as we read in the Bala- 
kanda (in Schlegel's edition, cantos 29 and 30 ; in the old Calcutta edition, 
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The 44 Sopasamliara weapons are tlie following : 

1. The dandaoahra (discus of punishment). 

2. The dharmacakra (the discus of right). 

3. The kdlacakra (the discus of Yama). 

4. The aindracakra (the discus of Indra). 

5. The Sulavara (the spear of Siva). 

6. The hrahmaSirsa (the head of Brahma). 



canto 26). The latter edition contains more names than Schlegel's. The 
enumeration contained in VaiSampayana's Xltiprakafiika is independent 
of that of the Eamayana, and for that very reason it is peculiarly interesting. 
It is therefore here given in the original ; NitiprakaSika, II. 22-37. 

22. Dandacakram dharmacakram kalacakram tathaiva oa 
aindraoakram StJavaram brahmaflrsam oa modakl. 

23. Sikharl dharmapaSam ca tatha varunapaSakam 
painakastram ca vayavyam Suskardre, fiikharastratam. 

24. Krauncastram hayaSirsamca divyadivye'strasaujfiike 
gandharvastram nandanastram varsanam §osanam tatha. 

25. Prasvapanapra^amane santapanavilapane 
mathanam mauavastram ca samanam tamasam tatha. 

26. Samvartam mausalam satyam sauram mayastram eva ca 
tvastram astram ca somastram saiiiharam manasam tatha. 

27. Nagastram garudastram ca saileslkeStrasanjnike 
catuScatvari caitani sopasamharakani vai. 

28. Vaksyami oopasaiiiharan kramapraptan nibodhame 
yan jnatva vairimuktani castrani iamayisyasi {Prihu). 

29. iSatyavan satyaklrtiSca rabhaso dhrsta eva ca 
pratiharataraScaivapyavanmukhaparaftmukhau. 

30. Drdhanabho' laksyalaksyavavilaSca sunabhakah 
da^aksas^atavaktraica da^aSlreaSatodarau. 

31. Dharmanabho mahanabho dundunabhastu nabhakah 
jyotieavimalau caiva nairaSyakarSanavubhau. 

32. Yogandharah sanidraSca daityah pramathanastatha 
sarcirmall dhrtirmall vrttiman rucirastatha. 

33. PitryassaumanaaaScaiva vidhutamakarau tatha 
karaviro dhanarati dhanyam vai kamarupakah. 

34. Jrmbakavaranam caiva mohah kamarucistatha. 
varunah sarvadamanah sandhanah sarpanathakah. 

35. Ka4kalastram mausalastram kapalastram ca kankanam 
paisacastram ceti panoapyasurastrani bhupate. 

36. Satyavan sarvadamanah kamarupastathaiva ca 
yogandharopyalaksyaScapyasurastravighatakah. 

37. CatueoatvarimSat ete pancanyonyavimardanah 
melayitva ca pancaSat ekonahyastraSamakah. 

38. Sarvamocananama tu suprabhatanayo mahan 
muktamuktakhila^amo madvarat prathitali para^ 
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7. The modakl (the charmer). 

8. The Sikhari (the pointed). 

9. The dharmapSSa (the noose of right). 

10. The varunapaSa (the noose of Varuna). 

1 1 . The patndkdstra (the missile of Siva). 

12. The vatyavya (the missile of VSyu). 

13. The Suska (the dry). 

14. The ardo'a (the vet). 

15. The Sikharastra (the flaming missile). 

16. The kraunedstra (the Kraunca missile). 

17. The hayaiirsa (the horse-headed missile). . 

18. The vidyaaira (the missile of knowledge). 

19. The avidydstra (the missile of ignorance). 

20. The gandharv&itra (the gandharva missile). 

21. The nandanastra (the joy-producing missile). 

22. The varsma (the rainy missile). 

23. The Sosana (the drying missile). 

24. The prasvdpana (the sleep-causing missile). 

25. The praSamana (the soothing missile). 

26. The santapana (the tormenting missile). 

27. The vilapana (the wailing missile). 

28. The mathana (the churning missile). 

29. The manavdstra (the missile of Manu). 

30. The sdmana (the conciliatory missile). 

31. The tdmasa (the missile of darkness). 

32. The scmvarta (the rolling missile). 

33. The mausala (the club-shaped missile). 

34. The satya (the missile of truth). 

35. The saura (the missile of the sun). 

36. The mdymira (the missile of illusion). 

37. The hidsbra (the missile of ViSvakarma). 

38. The Bomastra (the missile of the moon). 

39. The semhara (the missile of restraining). 

40. The mdnasa (the spiritual missile). 

41. The nSffastra (the missile of the serpent). 

42. The ffortiddstra (the missile of Garutja). 

5 
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43, The SaiUatra (the rocky missile). 

44, The mhastra (the reed missile). 

The 55 Upasatiihara weapons are as follows : — 

1. The satyavan (the true). 

2. The satyaMrti (the truly-famed). 

3. The rahhasa (the impetuous). 

4. The <?%te (the bold). 

5. The^wiiAora (the warding off). 

6. The manmuleka (the downfaced). 

1. The ^orawOTMMa (the averted face). 

8. The d/rdhanabha (the weapon with firm navel). 

9. The alahsya (the imperceptible). 

10. The lahya (the perceptible). 

11. The mila (the turbid). 

12. The sumhhaka (the weapon with good navel). 

13. The <?fl^ate (the ten-eyed). 

14. The SatavaMra (the hundred-mouthed). 

15. The daSaSlrm (the ten-headed). 

16. The Satodara (the hundred-bellied). 

17. The dhm-mcmabha (the weapon with the navel of right). 

18. The mahdnabha (the big-naveUed). 

19. The dundundhha (the drum-navelled). 

20. The nabhaka (the naveUed). 

21. The yyo^«>« (the luminous), 

22. The vimala (the stainless). 

23. The nawaSya (the discourager). 

24. The karSam (the emaciating). 

25. The yogandhara (the united). 

26. The sanidra (the sleeping). 

27. The daily a (the fiendish). 

28. The j3r<M»«<A»»« (the churner). 

29. The sdrcirmald (the garland of energy). 

30. The dhrti (the supporting). 

31. The mdli (the necklaced). 

32. The vrttima (the abiding). 
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33. The rucira (the glittering). 

34. The pitrya (the paternal). 

35. The mumanasa (the good-minded). 

36. The vidhuta (the vibrating). 

37. The maka/ra (the monster). 

38. The karamra (the seymitar). 

39. The dhanarati (the desire of wealth). 

40. The dhdnya (the grain). 

41. The kamarv^aha (the shape-assumer). 

42. Th.&jrmbaka (the gaper). 

43. The avarma (the protecting). 

44. The woha (the fascinating). 

45. The Mmarud (following one's own wishes). 

46. The varuna (the missile of Varuna). 

47. The sarvadamana (the aU-subduer). 

48. The sandkana (the aimer). 

49. The garpanathaka (the missile belonging to the god of 

serpents). 

50. The hmkalastra (the skeleton missile). 

51. The mausaldstra (the pestle missile). 

52. The kdpdlSstra (the skull missile). 

53. The kankana (the bracelet weapon). 

54. The pai$dcdstra (the infernal missile). 

The Sopasaihhara weapons are contained in the 29th Sarga 
of Schlegel's edition of the Balakanda, while the TJpasam- 
hara weapons are mentioned mostly in the 30th canto. 

The last five weapons are peculiar to the demons, while 
five other weapons are on the other hand most efEective against 
these demons and cause their destruction ; they are found 
under the numbers 1, 9, 25, 41, and 47. 

These 44 Sopasamhara and 54 Upasaiiihara weapons repre- 
sent the Muktamuita class, and they are deposited in the 
third foot of the Dhanurveda. They represent the belief so 
widely spread in India that the knowledge of certain spells 
endowed their owner with supernatural power, of which power 
these mysterious weapons are the outward token. To a 
person not within the pale of Brahmanism they appear like 
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mere creations of a fervid imagination. On the other hand 
the Indians do not stand alone in this belief in supernatural 
weapons, though it has heen reserved to them only to define 
and to classify them methodically. 

The last and most potent division, or the Mantramukta, is 
only represented by six weapons, but then they are so power- 
ful that nothing can frustrate or subdue them. Their 
names are — 

1 . Vimucakra (the discus of Visnu). 

2. Ya^&^ira (the thunderbolt). 

3. Brahimstra (the missile of Brahma). 

4. KdlapaSaka (the noose of death). 

5. NS/raycmastra (the missile of Narayana). 

6. PaSupat&stra (the missile of Paiupati). 

These six weapons, which are projected by spells, reside in 
his fourth foot." 

When Vaisampayana has finished in his second chapter 
the enumeration of the weapons, which he assigns to the four 
different classes, and has given in the following three chapters 
an accurate description of the sword and all the thirty-two 
arms belonging to the two first divisions, he remarks that the 
eflicienoy of the weapons varies and is subject to great 
changes. In different ages and at different places the 
quality of a weapon is not the same, for the mode of con- 
struction and the material out of which it is made is of a 
different kind. Moreover much depends on the strength and 
the ability of the person who uses such arms in increasing, 
preserving or diminishing their efficiency.'' 

In addition to these weapons others were in actual use, 
but they are said to be specially peculiar to the lowest or 



" See Nltiprakftfiika, II. 40. 

40. Visriucakram vajram astram brahmastram kalapaSakam 
narayanam paSupatam naSamyam itaraatrakaih. 
«» <S«e Nitiprakasika, V. 51. 

51. Etani vikytim yanti yugaparyayato nrpa 

dehadardhyanusarena tatha tuddhyanusaratah. 
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fourth age, the Kaliyuga, in which we live. Though these 
four ages or yugas are nowhere mentioned in the ancient 
Vedic literature, and though the constitution of the great or 
Mahayuga is most probably an invention of a comparatively 
later period — ^perhaps • after the commencement of the 
Kaliyuga had been connected with a certain date and the 
other yugas had been reckoned backwards from that date — 
it is a most singular phenomenon that many otherwise 
enlightened Brahmans really believe that they possess records 
from these previous three yugas. 

The assumption of the depravity of the existing Kaliyuga 
and the superiority of the preceding ages is consoling to 
the feeling of those who no longer occupy the same exalted 
position as formerly, and who try to insinuate that the 
cause of the loss of their prestige is neither due to their 
own faults nor to the superiority of their rulers, but to the 
decrees of fate, to which every one is subject. We can here 
dispense with the presumption that the arms of any 
particular yuga are good or bad in the same proportion 
as the yuga itself is good or bad, the more so as a good and 
really auspicious age, from its intrinsic goodness, does not 
require any weapons to protect it ; as in such a happy era 
righteousness and prosperity prevail everywhere. 

But even in the Kaliyuga humanity is not so debased 
that no voice is raised against the use of cruel and barbarous 
weapons. On the other hand wherever and whenever arms 
are used, the object of their use must have been to apply 
force, either for offensive or defensive purposes. Eemembering 
this fact one need not wonder that but little humanity is as 
a rule displayed in restraining the efficiency of weapons, 
and though, as we shall see, the ancient Hindu law books 
objected strongly to the use of certain arms, it is doubtful 
whether this prohibition was in reality ever enforced, for there 
exists a difference between uttering sentiments creditable to 
humanity and enforcing them in practice. 
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On the other hand we meet occasionally precepts wMch 
certainly do not exhibit a great amount of human kindness. 
Thus we read in the Pancatantra : " By a wise man should 
an enemy be killed, even if he be his son-in-law ; if no other 
means be possible, he who murders commits no sin. A 
soldier who goes to the battle does not think about right and 
wrong ; Dhrstadyumna was in olden times murdered in his 
sleep by the son of Drona."'^ 

The war machines which the ancient Indians used, whether 
they were made of metal or of stone, and out of which they 
hurled iron and lead balls at their enemies, were doubtless 
discharged by means of gunpowder. The existence of 
gunpowder is intimated by Vaisampayana in his description 
of the nalika and by the application of smoke-baUs which, 
according to the commentator of Vaisampayana, were really 
made of gunpowder.^" The ancient Hindus were also, as is 
well known, great adepts in the art of smelting and casting 
metals. 

The old Hindus displayed a great ingenuity in inventing 
injurious and irritating compounds and refined expedients 
for hurling them amongst the enemy during a combat.®^ 

Boiling oil has been used by many nations in different 
parts of the globe, and the old Indians believed also in its 
efficacy, but they used besides explosive oU. The resin of the 
Sal tree {Shorea robusta), which resin is also called kalakala, 
is recommended Kkewise. The casting of melted sugar is 
mentioned as well as that of heated sand. Pots filled with 
venomous snakes mixed together with honey, spikes and big 
stones, saws, smoke-balls, burning husks of com, and other 
injurious preparations were frequently employed in India. 



'9 See Paficatantra, I. 299, 300. 

"• DhUmagulika is explained by Cfirnagola, powderball. 

" See NitiprakaSika, V. 52. 

52. Yantra^ii lohasiganain g^ulikak^epakOQi ca 
tatha copalayantr&pi kirtrim&ijiyaparafi ca. 
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The soldiers of Duryodliana, when encamped in Kuruksetra, 
had at their disposal similar implements of war.®^ 

These weapons and mixtures were probably used more gene- 
rally during sieges and in street-fights than in open combat. 

The weapons just now enumerated and many others of 
the same objectionable and cruel type are ascribed to the 
depravity of the Kaliyuga, when war is conducted in an 
unfair, mean, and deceitful manner. The existence of many 
uncivilized nations of the lowest origin contributes greatly 
to the degeneration of the times. Among the despicable 
peoples thus enumerated are found the Huns, Pulindas, 
Sabaras, Pahlavas, Sakas, Malavas, Varvaras, Konkanas, 
Andhraa, Colas, Pandyas, Keralas, Mlecchas, Candalas, 
Svapacas, Khalas, Mavellakas, Lalitthas,^' Kiratas, and 
Kukkuras. To add insult to injury, and to show the low 
position of these nations, the Hindus said these tribes origi- 
nated from the vagina of a cow.^ 

62 See Ibidem, V. 53, 54. 

53. KutayuddhasahayOni bhaTisyanti kalau nrpa 

taptatailam saijarasam gu4^alo gravaluka. 
64. Hadhu8aayiBaghata.h gllakani brhacchilaJtL 

krakaca dhflmagiilikah tusangaradikam tatha. 
Compare, Mahabharata, TJdyogaparva, Adhyaya, 156, 6-7. 
5. SakacagrahaTiksepah satailagudavalukah 



6. Sanghataphalakah sarre 8ayogn4ajalopaIah 
safialabbindipalaSca samaducchiG^amudgarah. 

7. Sakan.4adan4akaih. sarve sasIraTi^tomarah. 
saStiTpapitakab sarve sadatraAkuSatomarah. 

«3 See Ibidem, V, 55-57. 

55. Hunabi pulindah iabara varvara pahlavah Sakah 
malavah koAkaiia, hyandhralL colab. pandyah sakeralah. 

56. MIeccha. goyonayaScanye ca^^^Iah Svapacah. khalah 
mavellaka lalittha^ca Idratah kukkurah tatha. 

57. Papa hyete katham dharmam vetsyanti ca viyonayah 
sSlnkaryadosaniiata bhayisyantyadhame yuge. 

^ Most of these names appear also in the Mahabharata and Bamayapa. 
The Hindus call the modem Europeans, Hum, this expression most proba- 
bly arose from the idea that the ancient Hunnish invaders came also from 
Europe. The 14th Chapter of the Harivamto contains an enumeration of 
many barbarous nations. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

ON THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE SUKRANlTI. 

The reputed author of the Sukramti — a chapter from which 
on the army organisation and the poKtical maxims of the 
ancient Hindus we shall give further on in these pages — is 
USanas or Sukra. He is also called Maghahhava, Kavi, 
Kavya, Bhargava, Sodasarcis, Daityaguru, and Dhisnya.*' 
According to some he is the son or descendant of Bhrgu, and, 
therefore, he is named Bhargava ; to others he is known as 
Kavi or the poet, and to others also as Kavya, the son of Kavi, 
a son of Bhrgu. He is regarded as the regent of the planet 
Venus or Sukra ; and the Sukravara or Friday is named after 
him ; his connection with this planet is also evident in his 
names Maghabhava, Sodasarcis, and Dhisnya. Moreover he 
is the preceptor of the Daityas or Demons and is called 
therefore Daityaguru. Brhaspati, the preceptor of the gods 
and the regent of the planet Jupiter, is like Sukra the author 
of a famous Dandaniti, or a work on civil and military ad- 
ministration. This work of Sukra is highly praised in the 
Kamandakiya, as containing the principles of all sciences, and 
its slokas are very often found in the Kamandaklya.^^ 

Throughout Indian literature Sukra is always upheld as one 
of the greatest sages, his sayings are carefully noted and 
quotations from his Essence of Polity or Nitisara axe met with 
in the most ancient and celebrated writings. 

^5 See " Sukro Maghabhavah Kavya TJsana Bhargavah Kavih SodaSaroir 
Daityagurur Dhisuyah," in Kemaxxtnira,' a AneMrtharatnamdld, 11, 33 and 34; 
compare Amarakosa, I, I, 26 ; and Halayudha's Abhidhanaratnamala, I, 48 ; 
&c. &c. 

^^ See Kamandaklya, II, 4, 5. 

4. Varta ca dandanitiSoa dve vidye ityavasthite 
lokasyarthapradhanatvat sifyah surapurodhasah, 

5. Ekaiva dandanltistu vidye tyauSanasl sthitih 
tasyam tu sarvavidyanam arambhaii samudahytah. 

The reason of calling Sukra's work a Dandaniti is explained in Sukraniti, 
I, 157, as follows : — 

Damo danda iti khyatastasmat dan(}o mahlpatih 
tasya mtirdandanltimayanat nltirucyate. 
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The author of the Sukramti is very frequently mentioned in 
the Mahabharata. In one place we read that Brahma wrote 
the first Dandaniti which contained the enormous number 
of 100,000 chapters. This bulky volume was reduced by 
Sankara or Biva into a code called ViSalaksa which still 
comprehended 10,000 chapters. Indra reduced the Visalaksa 
into the Bahudandaka which reached the respectable number 
of 5,000 chapters. Indra was followed by Brhaspati, whose 
Barhaspatya amounted to 3,000 chapters. Kavya or TJsanas 
thinMng that the life of man was too short to digest such 
enormous books limited his Nitisara to 1,000 chapters.^' It 
was thus TJsanas, who made the Dandamti accessible to men. 

8' See Mahatharata, Santiparva, Eajadhanna, LIX, 28, 29, 76-87. 

28. Tan uvaca siiran sarvan Svayambhtir bhagavanstatah 

Sreyo'ham ointayiByami vyetuvobhlli surarsa'bhah. 

29. Tatodhyayasaiasranam Satam cakre svabuddhijam 

yatra dharmastathaivarthah kamaSoaivabhivarnitali. 

76. Etat krtva fiubham Sastram tatah subhagavan prabhuh 

devan uvaca samhrstah tatafi Sakrapurogaman. 

77. Upakaraya lokasya trivargasthftpanaya ca 

navanitam aarasvatya buddhiresa prabhavita. 

78. Dandena sahitahyesa lokaraksanakarika 

nigrahanugraharata lokan anucarisyati. 

79. Dandena nlyate cedam dandlam nayati va punah 

dandaiUtiriti khyata trilokan abhivartate. 

80. Sadgunyagunasaraisa sthasyatyagre mahatmasu 

dhannarthakamamoksaSoa sakala hyatra Sabditah. 

81. Tataatan bhagavan nitim purvam jagraha Sankara^i 

bahurupo viSalaksah Sivassthanurumapatih. 

82. Prajanam ayusohrasam vijnaya bhagavan Sivah 

sanciksepa tatah gastram mahartham brahmana krtam. 

83. VigalakBam iti proktam tad idam pratyapadyata 

daSadhyayasahasrani Subrahmanyo mahatapah. 

84. Bhagavan apitacohastram aanciksepa Purandarah. 

aahasrailipafioabhis tata yaduktam bahudandakam. 
85* Adhyayanam aahaaraiatu tribhireva Brhaspatih 

sancikaepeSvaro buddhya Barhaapatyam yaduoyate. 

86. Adhyayanam aahasrena Kavyah saftksepam abravlt 

tacohastram amytoprajno yogacaryo mahayaSah. 

87. Evam lokanurodhena gastram etanmaharsibhih 

saiksiptam ayurvijfiaya martyanam hrasam eva oa 

6 
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According to the Nitiprakdiika Brahmaj Eudra, Subrah- 
manya, Indra, Manu, Brliaspati, Sukra, Bharadvaja, G-aura- 
§iras and Vyasa were authors of works on polity. Brahma's 
Dandaniti contained 100,000 chapters, that of Eudra 50,000, 
that of Subrahmanya 25,000, that of Indra 12,000, that of 
Manu 6,000, that of Brhaspati 3,000, that of Sukra 1,000, 
that of Bharadvaja 700, that of G-aurasiras 500, and that of 
Vedavyasa 300 chapters.''' 

In the second Sloka of the Sukranlti we read that Brahma's 
work consisted of ten millions of double verses, which would 
give to each chapter an average length of 100 Slokas.^' 

Just as the Manavadharmasastra does not contain as 
many verses, as are said to have been originally in it, so also 
is the Sukraniti we actually possess by no means as long as is 
indicated in the Mahabharata. In fact at the end of the 4th 
section the Sukraniti is declared to be only 2,200 Slokas 



68 See Nitiprakagika, I, 21-28. 

21. Brahma mahesvarah skanda^cendrapracetaso mauuh 
brhaspatiSca SukraSca 'bharadvajo maMtapa^ ; 

22. VedavyasaBCa thagavan tatha ganragira munih 
ete hi rajaSaatranam pranetarah parantapah. 

23. Lakeadhyayan jagau hrahma rajaSastre mahamatih 
paucaSat ca sahasrani rudrah sank^ipya cabravlt. 

24. FaacavimSat sahasrani skandas sanksipya cavadat 
daSadhyayasahasraai dvisahasre ca vasavah. 

25. Fracetasamauuilcapi latsahasranyathabravlt 
trl^iyadhyayasahasrani brhaspatiruvaca ha. 

26. Kavyastu tat samalodya cakre'dhyayasahasrakam 
saptadhyayaSatam gastram Bharadvajastathabhanat. 

27. MunirgauraSiraScapi pancadhyayaSatam jagau 
vedayyasastu bhagavan tat saAksipya mahamatih 

28. Satatrayadhyayavatim nltim oakre mahamate 
sanksiptam ayurvijnaya martyanam buddhidoeatah. 

«» See Sukranlti, I, 2-4. 

2. Porvadevairyathanyayam nitisaram uvaca tan 
gatalaksaslokamitam nlti^astram athoktavan. 

3. Svayambhflr bhagavan lokahitartham saAgrahena vai 
tatsaram tu VaBiethadyairaBmabhirvrddhihetave. 

4. Alpayubhubhrtadyartham sanksiptam tarkavietftam. 
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long, and it speaks well for the preservation of this ancient 
work, that though the MSS. differ as to their length in some 
way or other, the variations in them are not very great. 
One MS. contains indeed exactly 2,200 Slokas, and all MSS. 
I possess contain the above verse in question, which thus 
defines the proportions of the Sukraniti.™ 

In the beginning of the 58th Chapter of the Eajadharma 
the name of Kavya occurs also as one of the authors of a 
Dharmasastra, and he is likewise mentioned as such in the 
second Sloka of the Pancatantra." The Kamandakiya and 
other similar works aUude repeatedly to our author. It is a 
peculiar coincidence that the reason for composing the Sxikra- 
niti is the same both in the Sukraniti and in the Mahabharata. 
If the former were a later production the cause of this agree- 
ment would be evident, but there are many good grounds for 
the supposition that this is not the case, and that the quota- 
tions from Sukra's work on Polity found in such ancient 
works as the Mahabharata, Harivainsa, Kamandakiya, Pan- 
catantra are genuine quotations. A few examples taken at 
random wUl be sufficient for our purpose. 

The Mahabharata quotes in the 56th Chapter of the Eaja- 
dharmanusasana the following as the saying of Usanas : 
" A law abiding king should in the exercise of his duties 
chastise a Brahman, who has even read the whole Veda, who 

" See Sukraniti, IV, VII. 346. 

Manvadyairadrto yorthastadartho Bhargavena vai 
dvavimSatiSatam sloka nltisare prakirtitah. 
'1 See Kajadharma, LVIII, 1-4. 

1. Ete te raja dharmanam navanltam Yudhisthira 

Brhaspatirhi bhagavan nanyam dharmam prafiamsati. 

2. Vigalaksasca bhagavan KavyaScaira mahatapah 

sahasrakso MahendraSca tatha Fracetaso Manuh. 

3. Bharadvaja^ca bhagavan tatha GrauraSira munih 

rajasastrapranetaro brahmanya brahmavadinah. 

4. Baksam eva praSamsanti dharmam dharmavrtam vara. 
See also Pancatantram, I, 2. 

Manave Vaoaspataye Sukraya Parasaraya sasutaya 
Canakyaya ca viduse namo'stu. nayafiastrakartrbhyah. 
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approaches with uplifted weapons and intent to murder. 
The king knowing the law should certainly protect the law 
which is being broken. By such an act he is no law-breaker ; 
for fury recoils on fury." Our Sukraniti expresses this 
decision (IV, YII, 259) as follows : "He who has raised a 
weapon against an approaching assassin, even if this be a 
Vaidika Brahman (Bhruna), and has killed him, should not be 
considered as a murderer of a Vaidika Brahman ; if he has not 
killed him, he should be regarded as such." '^ 

As the sloka of the Sukraniti contains a more difficult 
reading and the rare term Bhruna in the sense of Vaidiki- 
brahmati occurs here, which is, as it were, explained in the 
Mahabharata by " Vedantaparaga," there seems to be no 
doubt which of the two versions is the earlier." 

The 57th chapter of the Eajadharma begins with another 
quotation of Usanas. He is said to have declared that " the 
earth swallows these two, namely, a king who does not oppose 
an enemy and a Brahman who does not travel about, like a 
snake swallows the animals living in holes." 



'2 See Mahabharata, Rajadharma, LVI, 27-29. 
27- Slokau causanasa gitau purat9,ta maharBiua 
tau nibodha maharaja tvam ekagramana nrpa. 

28. TJdyamya ^astram ayantam api vedantaparagam 
nigrhniiyat syadharmena dhannapeksl naradhipah. 

29. VinaSyamanam dharmam hi yo'bhirakset sa dharmavit 
ua tena dhanuaha sa syat manyustanmanyum rcchati. 

Compare this with Sukraniti, IV,VII, v. 259. 

TJdyamya Sastram ayantam bhrOnam apyatatayinam 
nihatya bhrtoaha na syat ahatva bhrtttiaha bhavet. 

Compare further with these glokas, Manu, VIII, 350, 351. 

" That BhrUmhd means a Vaidika-Brahman murderer is clear from 
Kullukabhatta's Commentary to Manu, VIII, 317 (annade bhrunaha marsti 
patyau hharyapacarinl), for he says there: " Brahmaha yah tatsambandhi- 
yo'nnam atti tasmin asau svapapam sankramayati. Bhrunahannabhoktuh 
papam bhavatiti. Etad atra vivakeitam na tu brahmaghnah papam naSyati 
tatha bharya vyabhioarinl jarapatim ksamamane bhartaii papam samSlesa- 
yati." 

Compare also Ndmrtkaratnamdldhy Irugapadandadhinatha, II, 125, under 
the word bhrftaa " Bhrnnorbhake strainagarbhe garbhi;iyam Srotriye 
dvije." 
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The Sukraniti contains (IV, VII, 242) this very §loka.'* 

The Harivamsa ascribes to Usanas the wise prescription, 
that one should never confide in a person whose trustworthi- 
ness one has not proved previously, and even to be cautious 
in giving confidence to a trustworthy person, as the evils of 
misplaced confidence are serious. This very sentiment, 
though not quite in the same words, may be found in Sukraniti 
m, 47-49." 

It is peculiar that the Pancatantra refers these verses on the 
acquisition of friends to a passage in the Sukraniti, and here, 

'« See Bajadharma LVII, 1, 2. 

1. Bhagayan U^na. hyaha slokam atra visampate 
tad ihaikamana rajan gadatastannibodhame. 

2. Dvaviinau grasate bhttmih saipo yilaSayan iva 
rajanam caviyoddiaram brahmanam capravasinam ; 

in ita stead we read in the Sukraniti, IV, VII, 242 : 

Eajanam oapayoddharam brahmanam capravaainam 
nirgilati bhtuniretau sarpo vilaSayan iva. 
" See HarivamSa XVIH, 127-131. 

127. Kuaauhrdena viSvaaah kudesena prajlvyate 
kurftjani bhayam nityam kuputre sarvato bhayam. 

128. Apakarini Tiarambham yah karoti naradhamah 
anatho durbalo yadvannaciram sa tu jivati. 

129. Ka yiSvaaet avigvaste viSvaate nativiSvaset 
TiSvastat bhayam utpannam mtilanyapi nikrintati. 

130. Bajasevesu vi^vaaam garbhaaankramitesu ca 
yah karoti naro mudho na ciram aa tu jivati. 

131. Abhyunnatim prapya nrpah prayaram kitako yatha 
sa vinaSyatyasandeham ahalyam USana nrpa. 

See also Fancatantram II, 45, and Kamandaklya, Y, 88, 89. 
The Sukraniti expreasea in the following iSlokas, III, 75-80, the same 
idea : — 

75. Bhrtyo bhratapi va putrah patnl kuryat na caiya yat 
vidhasyanti ca mitrani tat karyam aviSankitam. 

76. Ato yateta tat praptyai mitralabdhirvara nr^am 
natyantam viSvaaet kancit yiSyastam api sarvada. 

77. Putram va bhrataram bharyam amatyam adhikarinam 
dhanastrl rajyalobho hi sarvesam adhiko yatah. 

78. Pramanikam canubhutam aptam sarvatra yiSvaset 
visvasitvatmavadgudhastat karyam vimrSet svayam. 

79. Tadvakyam tarkato'nartham viparltam na ointayet. 
catussastitamamsam tannaSitam ksamayet atha. 

80. Svadharmamtibalavan tena maitrlm pradharayet 
danainnanaisca satkaraih snpujyan pojayet sada. 
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III, 76, we find them occurring in connection with this 
particular subject, the acquisition of friends.'® 

The following Sloka in the HarivamSa, which is found a 
little modified in the Pancatantra, III, 256, is also ascribed 
to TJsanas : — " The residue of an enemy, of debt, of fire, 
O prince ! (although scattered) when united, may grow again ; 
therefore one should not allow a residue to remain." The 
^ukraniti contains nearly the same idea in the same words." 

The Kamandakiya (XII, 67) says that Manu mentions 
in his law book, that the number of ministers at the couxt of 
a king amounts to 12, that Brhaspati says it amoimts to 16, 
and that USanas fixed it at 20.'* 

In the Sukraniti II, 69 and 70 are as a matter of fact 20 
ministers mentioned ; e.g., the family priest, vicegerent, chief 
secretary, war minister, diplomatist, chief justice, learned 
adviser, finance minister, coxmcillor and ambassador ; each of 
these 10 has a substitute, so that the entire number of 
ministers amounts to 20.'^ 



's See Panoatantram, II, 47. 

Sukrtyam visnuguptasya mitraptibhargavasya ca 
brhaspater aviSvaso ultisandhistridha sthitah. 

" See HarivaihSa, XVIII, 136, 137. 

136. Na ca ^esam prakurvanti punarvairabhayat narah 
ghatayauti gamulam hi Brutvemam upamam nrpa. 

137. SatruSeeam rnaSeBam Sesam agneSoa bhunrpa 
punarvardheta samthBya tasmat sesam na sesayet. 

Compare Sukranlti, III, 101-103. 

101. Sarpo'guirdurjano raja jamata bhaginlsutah 
rogali Batrumavamanyopyalpa ityupacaratah. 

102. Krauryat taiksnyaduasvabhavat svamitvat putrikabhayat 
svapurvajapindadatvfit vj-ddhibhitya upacaret. 

108. Bnaie^am rogaSeeam ^atruSe^am na rak^ayet 

yacakadyaib prarthitassah na tiksnam cottaram vadet. 
'8 DvadaSeti Manub. praha sodaaeti Bybaspatih 

USana vimSatiriti mantrinam mantramandalam. 
" The Slokaa in question are as follows : — 

69. Purodhaca pratinidhih pradhanassacivastatha 

mantrica praiivivakaSoa panditaica sumantrakah ; 

70. Amatyo duta ityeta rajflah prakrtayo daSa 

dasamamfeidhikah pTu-yam dutantah kramasah smrtah. 
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The Kamandatoya (VIII, 22-23) ascribes to TJfianas the 
observatioii that the sphere round a king consists of twelve 
other kings of whom 4 are enemies, 4 friends and 4 neutrals. 

A king X, e.g., is surroimded by three circles A, B, 0, and in 
these circles resides one king in each of the four direc- 
tions of the compass. Incanediate neighbours are always 
hostile to each other, thus a king of the A line is an enemy 
to his neighbour in the B line, and the same feeling animates 
B towards his neighbour in C. As X is an enemy to the 
kings of the A line and the latter are enemies to the kings 
living in the B circle, X and the B kings become friends by 
being bound together by their hostility to the A kings, and 
X and the C kings are neutrals as, they have no interest in 
common, being too distant from each other. This very idea 
is well expressed in the Sukramti, IV, I, 17-18.'" 

The whole Sukramti is divided into four sections with a 
fifth supplementary section at the end. 

The first section treats on the duties of a king ; the second 
on the position of the crown prince ; the third mainly on 
income and expenditure on servants and wages ; the fourth 
is divided into seven chapters, treating respectively 1, on 
friendship and (eimiity), 2, on the treasury, 3, on administra- 
tion, 4, on revenue, arts and science, 5, on social laws, 6, on 
fortresses^ and 7, on the army. 

This last chapter is given afterwards entirely. It begins 
with a definition of the word army, goes on to state the 
different character of the troops ; the mode of their move- 
ments, whether they march on foot, ride on horses and 

8» See Kamandaklya, VIII, 22, 23. 

22. Udasino madhyamaSca vijiglsostu mapclalam 
uSana, mandalam idam praha dvadasarajakam. 

23. DvadaSanam narendranam arimitre prthak prthak ; 
and Sukramti, IV, I, 17, 18. 

17. Asamantat caturdiksu sannikrjitaSca ye nrpah 
tatparastatpara ye'nye kramat hlnabalarayah. 

18. Satrudaslnainitrani kramat te synstu prakrtah 
arirmitrain udasino' Eantarastatparasparam . 
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elephants, or are driven in carriages. Then follows a descrip- 
tion of the various kinds of soldiers, and afterwards a descrip- 
tion of the animals and conveyances used for army purposes. 
This is succeeded by a classification of the arms used in 
warfare and such arms are described. Among these are 
mentioned firearms and a full account is given of the manu- 
facture of gunpowder. *^ These two subjects will be discussed 
at large hereafter. After the description of weapons is 
finished, the different modes of warring, marching, and treat- 
ing are gone into, and the political conduct of the king is 
described at length. No undue preference is given to any 
peculiar subject in particular, and this, if no other proof had 
been forthcoming, speaks for the genuineness of the work. 

It is hardly imaginable that a work, which contains so 
many important revelations about the ancient state of the 
civil and military administration of India, and which is, 
as we have seen, often quoted by works of undisputed 
antiquity and genuineness — quoted too in a manner which 
precludes forgery, as the quotations are seldom quite literal — 
should have been written for the sole object of braggadocio, 
in order to prove to Europeans the mental superiority of the 
ancient Hindus by ascribing to them the original invention 
and manufacture both of gunpowder and firearms, and 
that the very object of the forgery, its raison d'etre, should 
have been frustrated afterwards by keeping the work so 
zealously secret that except to a few initiated pandits, it was 
totally unknown to the public ! 

On the other hand would it not be a subject worthy of 
investigation for those who doubt the authenticity of the 
Sukraniti to prove its spuriousness, and to refute the state- 
ments brought forward in favor of its genuineness ? Mere 
assertions do not possess any scientific value. 

^1 Gunpowder and firearms are incidentally mentioned also in other parta 
of tlie Sukraniti ; but in this chapter both are described fully. ' 
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The language is simple, terse and antiquated, and in 
many instances the age c(f the work manifests itself in this 
respect. The Sukranlti contains also- a large number of 
half verses and this is another circumstance speaking for its 
antiquity. In some places it contradicts the precepts of Manu, 
and as it is not likely that any Hindu would dare to oppose 
that most venerated law hook, we may conclude that the 
compilation of our work is anterior to or at least contempo- 
rary with our revision of Manii's Dharmasastra;. 

Sukra is regarded as the preceptor of the Demons, and 
though this tradition should be received cum grano salts, 
nevertheless the work written by or ascribed to him may have 
been regarded as the special law book of the warriors or 
Ksatriyas. It was also for this reason originally not much 
patronised by the Brahmans, but now it is held in great; 
respect by them.''' 

GHAPTEE III. 

ON THE USE OF GUNPOWDER AND FIREARMS IN 
GENERAL. 

No invention has, within the last five hundred years, been- 
so influential in shaping the destinies of nations as the 
introduction of gunpowder and of firearms into warfare. 
The fate of whole realms depended, and depends to a certain, 
extent even now, on the proficiency attained by the comba- 

*^ A copy of the Siikraniti was bought for the Govemmeut MSS. Library 
by my predecessor Mr. Sesagiri Sastrl as far back as 1871, but as long as I 
could consult only this copy, I could not well attempt to print it. Since that 
time I have received three more Manuscripts of this work from other parts of 
the country, which, though coming from different places and being written ia 
different charaoters, are in very close agreement. A printed specimen 
published a few years ago by H.H. the Holkar has also come into my hands, 
and though it is a print abounding with mistakes, it serves me as another 
Manuscript. 

The Sukranlti is now very scarce, and its owners do not like to part with 
Jt. I have therefore been obliged to get two MSS. copied, as I could not 
obtain the originals. 

7 
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tants in the manufacture of better gunpowder or of projectile 
weapons of superior quality. 

When missiles despatched from projectile weapons by 
means of gunpowder easily penetrated the knights clad in 
their strongest suit of armour, while the persons who used 
those arms were quite beyond the reach of their physically 
perhaps stronger foes, no wonder that armour was discarded 
in course of time, and the mediaeval knight, who had hitherto 
without much difficulty maintained his supremacy single- 
handed against a multitude, found his former superiority 
gone, and disappeared gradually from the scene. FortreBses, 
which, before the invention of gunpowder, had been regarded 
as impregnable, lost their reputation as safe strongholds, and 
new schemes and practices had to be devised to obviate the 
difficulties of the altered situation. 

Slight improvements in the construction or manipulation 
of firearms produced often most important alterations in 
the political history of the world. Frederick the Great is 
said to have owed in his earlier campaigns rCiany of his 
victories to the quicker mode of loading adopted by the 
Prussian army ; and it is not so long ago that we ourselves 
have witnessed a rearrangement of the map of Europe, 
partly effected by means of superior weapons being used 
by one nation against another. It is therefore natural that 
a general interest should be more or less taken in all important 
advances made in this subject, which, if well studied and 
applied, provides a nation with the means of ensuring its free- 
dom, independence, and supremacy, so long as actual strength 
is regarded as the only recognized claim to independent 
political existence. 

The invention of gunpowder has been ascribed to different 
individuals belonging to different countries, and as the 
question as to its authorship and antiquity is still an open 
one, we shall discuss this mooted point and shall endeavotfl 
to prove that the oldest documents mentioning and describ- 
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ing gunpowder are found in India and written in Sanskrit, 
and that the use of gunpowder and its application to the dis- 
charge of missiles from projectile weapons was a well known 
fact iu ancient India, oorrohorating so far the opinion of those 
who always pointed out India as the origiaal seat of~its inven- 
tion. The question whether China received the knowledge of 
gunpowder from India, or vice versa, cannot be touched here, 
as there do not exist any trustworthy documents hearing on 
this question. No Chinese work on this question can, with 
respect to antiquity, be compared with the Sukraniti, so that 
even if the Chinese should have independently invented gun- 
powder, the claim as to priority of invention will certainly 
remain with India. 

A Franciscan monk, Berthold Sohwarz, whose real name 
was Constantin Ancklitzen or Anklitz, is generally, espe- 
cially in Grermany, credited with the invention of gunpowder, 
which, according to tradition, was made at Freiburg in the 
Breisgau about the year 1330. No doubt Black Barthel, 
der schwarze Barthel, as he was popularly Called, dabbled 
in alchemy and was very fond of chemical experiments, 
during one of which he was blown up and nearly killed by 
an explosion of a mortar he was experimenting upon. 
Eventually he was accused of practising magic and necro- 
mancy and sent to prison. A grateful posterity erected 
in his honour a statue on the spot where the Franciscan 
Convent of Freiburg had once stood ; an honour which he may 
have richly deserved for many reasons, but surely not for 
being the original inventor of gunpowder. 

Many years previously to Berthold Schwarz, another 
Franciscan monk, Eoger Bacon (1214-94), the Doctor Mira- 
bilis of Oxford, had already pointed out the peculiar qualities 
of saltpetre, as exemplified in the action of gunpowder. 
Like every chemical scholar in those times he became 
an object of clerical suspicion, was incarcerated by his 
superiors on the plea of practising forbidden magic and 
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thougli for a time released by Pope Clement IV, lie was 
again imprisoned under Pope Nicliolas III. Bacon suggests 
that gunpowder should be used in war, as it would supply 
a powerful means for the destruction of hostile armies. He 
notices particularly the thunderlike noise and lightninglike, 
flash at the time of its explosion ; its application to crackers 
and fireworks is a subject, he was well acquainted with. He 
states in his book on the secret works of art and nature 
two of the principal ingredients which compose gunpowder — 
saltpetre and sulphur — but not wishing, according to the 
mysterious inclination of those days, to make the secret 
known, he uses in his prescription the obscure expression 
lura nope cum ubre, which has been later ingeniously found 
out to stand for carhonum puhere. "' 

It is now generally supposed that Roger Bacon learnt the 
secret of the manufacture of gunpowder while he was travel- 
ling in Spain, where it was pretty well known among the 
Moors, who were not only the most learned nation at that 
period, but who, through religious and national tradition were 
intimately connected with their more eastern co-religionists 
and compatriots. An Arabic treatise on gunpowder written 
in 1249 is up to this day preserved in the Library of the 
Hoyal Escurial. 

In the National Library at Paris is preserved a work 
ascribed to one Marcus Graecus. It was published at Paris 
in 1806 as Liber ignium ad comburendos hostes, auctore 
Marco Qraeco. About the nationality and the life of this 
Marcus Grraecus nothing is known for certain. According to 
some he lived in the 9th, according to others in the 13th 

83 " Sed tamen salis petrae, lura nope eitm ubre et sulphtuis, et sic facies 
tonitrum et coruscationem, si solas artificium," in Roger Bacon's work " Be 
decretif operibus Artis et Natu/rae et de nuUitate magiae." At another place 
he alludes to fireworks : " Ex hoc ludicro puerUi quod fit in multis mundi 
partibus scilicet ut instrumento facto ad quautitatem poUicis humani ex hoc 
violentia salis qui salpetrae vocatur tam horribilis sonus nascitur in ruptura 
tam modicae perg-ameuae quod fortis tonitru rugitum et coruscationem 
maxirnam sui luminis jubar excedit." 
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century. ' The accuracy of the name is even doubtful, as he 
is also called Marcus Gracchus instead of Graecus If the 
latter appellation be the more correct one, it might perhaps 
be surmised that the work was originally written in Greek. 
Saltpetre occurs three times in his book, as sal petrosum; 
iapis qui di-eitur petra salts, and as sal petrum. ** According to 
Marcus Graecus the composition of gunpowder is two parts 
of charcoal, one part of sulphur, and six parts of saltpetre. 

Towards the end of the seventh century the architect 
KaUinikos of Heliopolis, when Constantinople was besieged by 
the Arabs in 668, manufactured big tubes made of iron or of 
other metals, formed like big beasts with gaping jaws, out of 
which were thrown iron, stones and combustibles. In conse- 
quence of the havoc caused by these projectiles the siege 
of the city was raised. The Greeks kept, it is said, the secret 
«f the composition for four centuries, when it was betrayed 
to the Saracens, who availed themselves of it during the 
•crusades at Jerusalem and also at Damietta. If the ingre- 
dients are rightly mentioned, e.g., by the Byzantine princess, 
Anna Komnena, who wrote the history of her father Alexios, 
they consisted only of resin, oil, and sulphur, and not of 
saltpetre. As KaUinikos hailed from Heliopolis, the place 
otherwise known as Baalbec, and as the Greek fire seems to 
have been a liquid, the most important ingredient of which 
was naphtha, which was well known to, and was much made 
use of by the Eastern nations, — as it is found near Baku on 
the Caspian Sea, (where the gas, as it escapes from fissures in 
the earth in the neighbourhood of the oilsprings, has been 
burning unintermittedly for centuries and is worshipped 
by Parsees,) in the island of Tchelekin on the other side 
of the Caspian Sea opposite to Baku, in Mesopotamia, 
in Kurdistan, in North India, and in China — it is proba- 
ble that KaUinikos only introduced this powerful eom- 

^ See John Beckmann's History of Inventions and Bisooveries under the 
krtiole " Saltpetre, Ounpowder, Aquafortis.'^ 
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bustiWe into Western warfare, and that it was before his time 
employed in the East. At all events it was a most powerful 
preparation for the destruction of the enemy, and the terror 
it spread among the troops of Louis IX before Damietta is 
graphically described by contemporaries. It seems to have 
even been used in European wars, for, according to Pere 
Daniel, the king Philip Augustus of France had brought 
home some of it from Acre, and used it at the siege of 
Dieppe against the English ships there at anchor. *' It is said 
that Napoleon the Gfreat became acquainted with the real 
composition of the Greek fire, but that he pronounced it 
inapplicable ; one of the chief reasons for his decision being 
probably the fluid state of the combustible. 

There exists an old tradition, according to which the Arabs 
possessed at an early date a kijowledge of the manufacture of 
gunpowder, and that they obtained it originally from India, 
with which country they had an active commercial inter- 
course. They are even said to have improved on the original 
manufacture. That the Arabs received their earliest gun- 
powder supplies from India, and that this country was the 
original seat of its invention was very strongly urged so 
early as the end of the last century by M. Langles in a 
paper read in the French Institute in 1798. This opinion 
is also upheld by Johann Beokmann (1739-1 811), whose 
well known " History of Inventions and Discoveries " 
(Beitrdge zur GeschicMe der Erfindungen) has passed through 
many English editions. He says there : " In a word, I 
am more than ever inclined to accede to the opinion of those 
who believe that gunpowder was invented in India, and 
brought by the Saracens from Africa to the Europeans ;' 
who, however, improved the preparation of it, and found out 
different ways of employing it in war, as well as small arms 
and cannons." 

^^ See Projectile Weapons of Wax and Explosive Compounds; by J. 
Sooffern, m.b., third edition, London, 1858, pp. 50-60. 
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Having discussed so far the question as to the invention of 
gunpowder, we now turn to its application in war by means of 
projectile weapons. The first country in Europe where such 
projectile weapons were used was Spain. They are mention- 
ed by Arabian writers as far back as 1312, and were used in 
1323 at the siege of Baza. The French seem to have employed 
them since 1338 at first for dismantling castles and fortifica- 
tions only, and not in the battle field as Edward III of England 
is said to have done in 1346 at Crecy. The French wiiters 
seem to have been indignant at the employment of such destruc- 
tive arms against human beings, for one of them says : " On ne 
faisoit point encore usage en France en 1347 de cette arme 
terrible contre les hoimnes; les Francois s'en etoient bien servis 
en 1338, pour I'attaque de quelques chateaux, mais ils rougis- 
soient de I'employer contre leurs semblables. Les Anglois, 
moins humaius, sans doute, nous devancerent et s'en servirent 
a la celebre bataiUe de Creci, qui eut lieu entre les troupes 
du roi d'Angleterre, Edouard III, qui fut si m^ohant, si 
perfide, qui donna tant de fil a retordre a Philippe de 
Valois, et aux troupes de ce dernier ; et ce fut en majeure 
partie k la frayeur et a la confusion qu'occasionnerent les 
canons, dont les Anglois se servoient pour la premiere fois, 
qu'ils avoient postes sur une colline proche le village de 
Creci, que les Francois durent leur d^route."*® These projec- 
tile weapons were formed like tubes and were therefore called 
cannons from ccmna, a reed. In German they were known 
as Bohr, which word has the same meaning. The small 
firearms were originally without a stock, and as they were 
very heavy, they used to be placed on a fork when they 
were discharged. The arquebuse with a wheel was first used 
by Emperor Charles V and Pope Leo X in the year 1521 
at the siege of Parma against Francis I, King of France. 

86 Bee Projectile Weapons of War, p. 117.— In the Library of Christ 
Church, Oxford, is preserved in a beautifully iUuminated Manuscript, which 
dates from 1336, and which has been in the possession of Edward III, the 
picture of an armour-clad warrior, who fires a bottle-shaped cannon. 
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The same Martin Bellay who states this fact, further infonns 
us that the Grermaii horse or Better were the first, who were' 
armed with pistols, and that those troopers were thence called 
pistoliers. Musket is a still later weapon. It has got its 
name from the French mouchet (Latin muschetus, sparrow 
hawk)." The Duke of Alva is reported to have first used 
them in the Netherlands. 

The gun was originally fired hy the simple application of 
a lighted match. The clumsiness and uncertainty of this 
procedure especially during storms and rains suggested 
improvements. At first a cock was added to give security 
to the hand, afterwards a firestone was inserted into this 
cock and a small wheel was fastened to the barrel. The 
wheel lock is said to have been invented in 1517 at Niirn- 
berg in Bavaria. The firestone first used was not the flint 
which was employed later, but the pyrites or marcasite-. 
The match was nevertheless not altogether discarded, as 
the stone often missed fire, and it was retained together 
with the wheel. Flint locks were of a far later origin. They 
were first used in 1687 by the Brunswickers, and they 
were introduced into England under William III during the 
years 1692-93. These continued improvements, to which we 
may add the modern percussion lock, the needle-gun, and the 
breech-loader, were mainly necessitated by the perilous and 
defenceless position a soldier was in as soon as he had 
discharged his gun against an enemy, who chose this moment 
as convenient to attack him. The greater the rapidity itt 
loading, the greater is the efiiciency of the fireweapon. 

If we now turn our attention from the West to the East 
we find that powder and firearms seem to have been much 
earlier used in the latter than in the former. 

It is recorded that in the battle near Delhi fought between: 
Tamerlane and Sultan Mahmud, the latter opposed his 



^' According to others it was invented at the end of the fifteenth century 
h'y one Moketta of Velletri, after whom it is said to have heen named. 
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enemy with 10,000 horsemen, 40,000 men on foot, and a 
great number of elephants clad in armour. On the top 
of those elephants were big howdahs from which the 
sharpshooters flung fireworks and rockets on the troops of 
Timur ; and on the sides of those elephants marched " des 
jetteurs de pots h feu et de poix enflam^e ainsi que des 
fusdes volantes pointees de fer, qui donnent plusieurs coups 
de suite dans le lieu oil ils tombent."*^ According to Clavigo, 
Timur was beaten in the first engagement through those 50 
mailed elephants, but on the following day Timur took 
many camels and loaded them with dry grass placing them 
in front of the elephants. When the battle began, he 
caused the grass to be set on fire and when the elephants 
saw the burning straw upon the camels, they fled.''^^ When 
attacking Bhatnir, Timur's troops were received in a similar 
manner for " the besieged cast down in showers arrows and 
stones and fireworks upon the heads of the assailants."^" 

According to Ferisbta, Hulaku Khan, the founder of the 
Mogol Empire in Western Asia, sent in 1258 an ambassador 
to the King of Delhi, and when the ambassador was 
approaching he was received by the vezir of the king with a 
great retinue, and among the splendid sights were 3,000 fire 
cars. About the same time we are informed that in the wars 
between the Chinese and the Mogol invaders a kind of fire- 
arms was used. It seems to have been like a rocket. It was 
called impetuous ^re dart. " A nest of grains — case of chick 
peas — was introduced into a long tube of bamboo, which, on 
being ignited, darted forth a violent flame, and instantly the 
charge was projected with a noise like that of a pao, which 



8' See Histoire de Timur-bec, par Cherifeddin Ali d'Yezd, traduite par 
le feu M. Petits de la Croix. 1723, III, p. 94. 

" See Narrative of the Embassy of Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijoto the Court 
of Timvir at Samarcand. London, 1859, p. 153, 

'»;Se«Malfuzat-i-Tlmarl in Sir H, M. Elliot's Histories of Iniia, III, 424. 

8 
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was heard at about tke distance of 150 paces."^' Deguignes 
says that the Mogols used in 1275 a similar weapon against 
theOhinese: "LesChinoisreprirentTchangtcheou; etTchang- 
chi-kiai aveo un grand nombre de barques qu'il avait ramas- 
sees, s'approcha pour combattre las Mogols. Mais At-chou 
aveo des fleohes enflamm^es, y fit mettre le feu, et las 
troupes Ohinoises, apr^s une vive resistance, se pr^cipiterent 
dans le fleuve." ^^ At another place Deguignes under the year 
917 says that the Kitans^^ carried with them a eombustibla 
which they had received from the King of Ou, and that this 
fluid burnt even under water.^* Arabian reports inform us 
that the Arabs used in India Atish-bazi, like those employed 
by thB foaaks and Persians. Ferishta tells us that in the 
battle which Mahmud of Grhazna fought near Peshawar Tvith 
Anandapal in 1,008 cannon {top) and muskets {tufang) were 
used by Mahmud.^' Colonel Tod says in his Annals of 
Eajasthan : "We have, in the poems of the Hindu poet 
Chand, frequent indistinct notices of fire-arms, especially the 
nalgola, or tube ball ; but whether discharged by percussion 
or the expansive force of gunpowder is dubious. The poet 

" See On tlie early use of Gunpowder in India ; in " The History of India" 
the posthumous papers of the late Sir H. M. Elliot, k.c.b., edited by 
Professor John Dawson, vol. VI., p. 460. Ibidem in note 2 is a quotation 
from P^re Graubil's " Historie de Gentohisoan," p. 69. Les Mangous se 
eervirent alors de pao (ou canons) a feu. On avait dans la ville des poo ^ 
feu . . . Je n'ai pas osS traduire par canon, les charactferes pao, et ho pao, 
un de ces oaraotferes a a c3t6 le oharactfere cJie, pierre, et c'Stait une machine 
a lancer des pierres. L' autre charaotere est joint au charactere ho, feu, et je 
ne sais pas bien gi c'etait un canon oomme les n6tres. De roSme, je n'oserais 
assurer que les boulets dont il est parle se jetaient comme on fait aujourd'- 
hui. 

92 See " Histoire g&erale des Huns, par M. Deguignes, III, 162. 

93 On the Khitans see my book " Der Presbyter Johannes in Sage und 
Geschichte," pp. 121-126. 

94 See Deguignes, II, p. 61 : "lis (les Khitans) apportoient avec eux 
une matifere inflammable, dont le Koi de Ou leur avoit donne la oonuoissanoe, 
c'etait une matidre grasse qui s'enflammoit et qui bruloit au milieu des eaux. 

'= See The History of India, edited from Sir H. M. Elliot's papers by 
Prof. John Dowson, VI, 219 and 454, 
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also repeatedly speaks of " the volcano of the field," giving 
to understand great guns ; but these may be interpolations, 
though I would not check a full investigation of so curious 
a subject by raising a doubt." ^^ Muhammed Kasim used 
such a maohine or manjamk when besieging in A,H. 93 
(A.D. 711-12) the port of Daibal. The first thing done 
with this machine was to shoot down from the top of the 
high pagoda a long pole surmounted with a red cloth.^' 
The prophet Muhammed is also credited with having used the 
manjamk when besieging Taif in the ninth year of the 
Hegira, and according to Ibn Kotaibah the projectile weapon 
in question was already used by Jazynah, the second King 
of Hyrah, whose date is fixed about the year 200 A.D.^* 

Passing over the statements of Dio Cassius and Johannes 
Antiochenus, that the Roman Emperor Caligula had machines 
from which stones were thrown among thunder and lightning, 
we come to the statement of Flavius Philostratos, who 
lived at the court of the Emperors Septimius Severus, and 
Caraealla. In his history of Apollonios of Tyana^ he men- 
tions, that when that extraordinary man was travelling in 
India, he had among other things learnt the real reason why 
Alexander the Great desisted from attacking the Oxydracae. 
" These truly wise men dwell between the rivers Hyphasis 
and Ganges ; their country Alexander never entered, deterred 
not by fear of the inhabitants, but, as I suppose, by religious 
motives, for had he passed the Hyphasis, he might, doubtless, 
have made himself master of all the country round them ; 
but their cities he never could have taken, though he had 
led a thousand as brave as Achilles, or three thousand such as 
Ajax, to the assault ; for they come not out to the field to 
fight those who attack them, but these holy men, beloved by 
the gods, overthrew their enemies with tempests and thunder- 
bolts shot from their walls. It is said that the Egyptian 

^ See ArmalB of Rajasthan, I, 310. 
" Se& Elliot's Posthumous Papers, VI, 462. '« Ibidem, p. 461. 
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Hercules and Bacchus, when they overran India, invaded this 
country also, and having prepared warlike engines, attempted 
to conquer them ; they in the meanwhile made no show of 
resistance, appearing perfectly quiet and secure, but upon 
the enemy's near approach they were repulsed with storms 
of lightning and thunderbolts hurled upon them from above." 
In the apocryphal letter which Alexander is said to have 
written to Aristotle, he describes the frightful dangers to 
which his army were exposed in India, when the enemies 
hurled upon them flaming thunderbolts.^^ 

Firdusi ascribed to Alexander this expedient when opposed 
by Porus. While Sikander, according to the author of the 
Shah-Nama, was marching against Porus (Fur) his troops 
became so frightened when they perceived the numbers of 
elephants which Porus was sending against them that Alexander 
consulted his ministers how to counteract this foe. Their 
advice was to manufacture an iron man and an iron horse, 
place the former on the latter, fix the horse on wheels, fill 
them both with naphtha and propel them towards the 
elephants, where they would explode with great havoo. 

Such a stratagem is ascribed by the Franciscan monk Johan- 
nes de Piano Oarpini to Prester John when he was fighting 
against the Tatars. In my monograph on Prester John 
I have pointed out to what special event it may probably 
refer."" 

^ See Philostratos Ti cis rby Tvavea 'hiroWiivtov. The words used by Philo- 
stratos are 0povTai /carw (TTpe<j}6fjisvai. (II, 14), and 4fi.^pQVTf)Q4vTas avTohs u^i 
rSiv aoipav (III, 3). — Compare Projectile Weapons of War, pp. 83 and 84. 

100 See Der Presbyter Johannes in Sage und G-eschichte, pp. 93 and 94. 
" .Tohannea Presbyter venit contra eos (Tataros) exercitu congregato, et 
f aoiens imagines hominum oupreas in sellis posuit supra equos, ponens ignem 
interius, et posuit homines cum f ollibus post imagines cupreas supra equos ; 
et cum multis imaginibus et equis taliter praeparatis venernut contra 
praedictos. Tartaros ad pugnam; et cum ad locum proelii perveniasent, 
istos equos uuum juxta alium praemiserunt, viri autem qui erant retro, 
posuerunt nescio quid ignem qui erat in praedictis imaginibus et cum f ollibus 
f ortiter sufflaverunt ; unde factum est quod ex igne graeco homines combure- 
bantur et equi, et ex fumo aer est denigratus." 
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We read in tlie extracts remaining from the work of 
Ktesias ^"^ on India, that an oil was prepared from a hig worm, 
which lived in the deep bed of the river Indus. This animal 
had two big tusks (jaws ? hranchice), slept during the day in 
the muddy sands of the banks of the rivers, which it 
left at night in search of food, seizing big animals, which 
it devoured. According to 0. Plinius Secundus this worm 
catches even elephants.^"^ When such an animal has been 
caught — which is generally done by binding a sheep or a 
goat to a strong pole — it is kept suspended in the sun for 
thirty days, that the oil may drip from it, and this oil was 
collected in earthen pots. Each worm supplied a quantity 
equal to ten measures of oil. This was sent to the king in 
sealed jars. The oil had the power to ignite every thing and 
was for this reason used especially at sieges. Jars filled with 
this material were thrown into besieged towns and whatever 
they touched ignited as soon as they broke. Nothing 
but rubbish and sweepings could extinguish the flame, when 
once ignited. Neither man, nor animal, nor anything could 

i<n See Photii Myiiobiblon, 1653, p. 153-156. 

"On ev Tip woTOfi^ rav '\vSS>v aKii\i\^ yivsTai, rb fifv elSos oi6v Trep iv rais 
ffvKtus rfafle ylveffBai, rh Se firjKos, wfix^oiy eiTTa Tohs fiei^ovs 5^ Kal iKdrTovs, 
rh 5e Tiixos Sckocteo ttoiSo n6\is (pcurl "reus X^ ?"■' irepiPaKsiv. exovm Se 6S6i'Tas 
Sio, eva &va Kol iva xdrm' Kol S,Ti ttv \ii$a<Ti to7s oSoVari, KareffBiovfft. Kal 
T^v fiey Tjfiepav 4v rfi l\vi tov irorafiov Stairayrat, ti? Se vvktI i^epxov- koL 
TovTuy its fty evritxo "^^^^ ^^ "^ yv> ^^^ ^ Ka/x^Ay, koX Sdari ffvWafi&iv €\Ket els 
Thv Traraiihy, Kal irinTa KaTe<r8lfi irKiiv Tcis Koi\las. &ypoif Se hyKiirrptf 
lieyiKtf, epttfiov i) &pva Iviitavani'V Ttf ayKlffrpcf, Kol o\l5<r6Tai <nSripa!s ivapfio- 
ardfTay. kypoitravres Se Tpi&KOVTa fifiepas Kpe/iaKTiv avrov. Kal ayyeia uiro- 
rtSeaiTt. Kai pet i^ avroS, iaav Sexa KOTi?ws 4ttik^s rh ir\^flos. Utrav Se irap- 
4\dairir at rpidKoyra fi/iipai, airopplirTOvtri rhv ffKiiKriKa. Kal Tb l\aioy air^oA.!- 
trd/iemt, tryoviri t$ ^aaiKei n6vcp tZv 'IvSSiy. &K\ip Se oi(c %leaTiV 4^ avrov 
^X"". rovTo rh %\au)V, i<l>' h tiv ^ix"85, hydirref Kal K<ura<p\eyfL |i)Aa Kal 
(Sa. (cal &A\a>s ov afiivmri el n^ irri\^ iroW^ re ko! irax"- 

i»2 See Caii Plinii Secimdi Sistories Natmalis, Libr. IX, 17 : "In eodem 
(Gange flumine) esse Statius Sebosus baud medico miraculo affert, vermes 
brancMis biiiis, sex cubitorum, cseruleos, qtii nomen a facie traxerunt. His 
tantas esse vires, ut elephantos ad potum veuientes, mordicus comprehensa 
manu eorum abstrahant." Just previously Plinius had spoken of the 
Delphinus Gangeticus (platanista). . 
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withstand this terrific combustible. Philostratos confirmed 
these statements. According to him this worm-like insect lives 
in the Hyphasis, and the flame caused by the fire can only be 
subdued by being entirely covered with dust. The king is 
the sole owner of all these animals. Ktesias, Aelianos, and 
Philostratos, all three agree in the name of this worm, which 
they call Skolex {aKcoXrj^) . Lassen scorns the possibility 
of such a worm being in existence, and ascribes the' whole 
description to the imaginative tendency so prevailing in the 
mind of Oriental nations. The late Professor H. H. Wilson 
takes a more practical view of the case, by identifying the 
worm in question with the Indian alligator, and remembering 
that the oil and the skin of the alligator were considered in 
ancient times to possess most wonderful qualities, and that 
the greater part of the other description tallies with the 
outward appearance and natural habits of the alligator. 
Wilson seems to have fixed on the right animal. i"' Nevertheless 
so far as the name a-KwiXr)^ is concerned nobody so far as 
I know has tried to explain it. An animal of seven cubits in 
length, and of a breadth in proportion to its size, could hardly 
have been called a worm, unless the original name of the 
beast in question resembled the Greek word Skolex. The 
word represented by the Greek word Skolex is no doubt the 
Sanskrit term cululcl, cullakl (with the variations ulu^pin or 
euliimpin). CuluMn is derived from culuka, mire, it is there- 
fore an animal which likes to lie or to live in mud. The 
cullakl is described in Sanskrit works as somewhat similar to 
the Siiumdra, which is identified with the Delphinus Gange- 

if See Indisohe Alterthumskunde von Christian Lassen, II, pp. 641 and 
642. " Unter diesen Erzeuguiasen der iibersohTOnglichen Einbildungskraft 
der luder moge liier noeli besonders gedaoht werden, des aus im Indus 
lebenden Wurmem gewonnenen Oeles, welohea die Eigensobaft besessen 
haben soil, alles anzuziinden und zu der Ansicbt verleitet hat, das die alien 
Inder Peuerwaffen gekannt batten. Diese Nachricht muss im Gegentheil 
gebrauoht werden,um za beweiaen, dasa sohon zur Zeit des Ktesias dichteriache 
Voratellungen, welche den Indern eigenthiimlich sind, den Persern bekannt 
geworden wareu." Compare also EUiot's History of India, VI, pp. 478-80. 
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ticus, though its name denotes a childkiller. The cullaki is 
therefore a large aquatic animal, which because it lives prin- 
cipally in water, is called a fish ; and as the crocodile prefers 
as its place of abode the muddy bants of a river, the name 
cullaki applies most appropriately to it.'"* 

It is a peculiar coincidence that in Telugu an iguana is 
called udumu, and the lizard is generally called udumupille or 
young iguana; the Tamil name of the same animal is 
udumhu. 

The identity is thus clearly established between the Gfreek 
word skokx (as the Greeks had no nearer sound than sk to 
resemble the palatal c), the Sanskrit words culukl (cullaki, 
culumpl, and ulupi), and the Dravidian udumhu and udumu. 

On the west coast of India oil is even now obtained 
from big fish by letting their carcasses lie in the sim and 
allowing the oil thus to ooze out, which process creates all 
the while an unbearable stench. With respect to the 
quantity of oil gained out of a fish like a porpoise and of a 
crocodile, the superiority rests doubtless with the former, 
though awell-fedand plump gavial possesses no doubt likewise 
a considerable amount of oUy substance.'"^ 

The iguana resembles in its shape a crocodile, and both being 
named in the Dravidian languages and in Sanskrit by the 
word mlumpi alias udumhu, this term applies in the former 
languages to the smaller and in Sanskrit to the larger animal. 
The Sanskrit word musati and the Tamil mudalai are also 
identical in origin, but they differ in so far that musali 

104 The author of the Sabdaiatnavali explains it by Siinmardkrtimatsya, i.e., 
a fish which resembles the porpoise ; and in Hemacandra's Anekartha- 
sangraha we read cullaki kimdikd bhede siitemdre kuldntare ; ViSvaprakaSa and 
Medinikara have nearly the same explanation : Culuki (cullaki) aiaumdrepi 
ktt^ibhede kuldntare, i.e., ctilukl is a pot ; a porpoise (and) a kind of race. 

'"^The oil of the crocodile is mentioned in Indian Medical Works, and it is 
in the list of Br. Forbes Watson included among the commercial products 
of India. 
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denotes a house lizard and mudalai a crocodile. In fact the 
Sanskrit musall and culumpin (culuM) correspond according 
to their meaning to the Tamil udumbu and mudalai. The 
inference to be drawn from this fact is obvious. 

The culuMn is in Sanskrit only a large sized animal ; a 
worm, especially an earth-worm, is called a Mnouluka or 
kinculaha or kincilaka, i.e., a little culuka. 

No doubt the description of Ktesias is in many respects 
inaccurate, but I hope to have been able to trace the thread 
of truth which runs through it. 

As oil, especially boiling oil, is used in Indian warfare, the 
subject is of particular interest in this inquiry. 

OHAPTEE IV. 

INDIA THE HOME OF GUNPOWDER AND FIREARMS. 

In every inquiry which is conducted with the object of 
proving that a certain invention has been made in any 
particular country it is of the utmost importance to show that 
so far as the necessary constituents of the object invented 
are concerned, all these could be found in the country 
credited with such invention. 

The ordinary components of gunpowder are saltpetre, 
sulphur, and charcoal. 

1. It is now generally admitted that the nitrum which 
occurs in the writings of the ancients was not saltpetre, but 
natron, i.e., sodium carbonate ; the latter word is nowhere 
extant in Greek or Roman literature, though the words nitrum 
and natron are no doubt in their origin identical. 

The word neter occurs twice in the Bible. It is described 
as an alkali, which was used as soap : " For though thou 
wash thee with nitre, and take thee much sope, yet thine 
iniquity is marked before me, saith the Lord God " (Jerem. 
ii. 22) ; and " As he that taketh away a garment in cold 
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weather, and as vinegar upon nitre, so is he that singetk 
songs to an heavy heart." (Proverbs, xv. 22.) 

Herodotos mentions nitrum as litron (Xirpov) in his descrip- 
tion of the embalming of dead bodies as practised in Egypt. '"« 
Pliny repeatedly speaks of nitnun, and Galen ^o' records that 
it was burnt to strengthen its qualities. This would have 
had no effect if applied to salpetre. There is no doubt that 
had the ancients known saltpetre, its oxydizing properties 
would soon have been discovered by them, which is the most 
important step towards the invention of gunpowder. 

The word natron was introduced into Europe from the East 
by some European scholars who had been travelling there 
about the middle of the sixteenth century and who had thus 
become acquainted with this salt; -"* and though the word 
natron was originally used there for denotiag saltpetre, its 
other form nitrum has been since assigned it ; however, as we 
have seen, the nitrum of the ancients is quite different from 
our nitre, which is saltpetre (potassium nitrate). 

Native saltpetre, i.e., saltpetre produced by entirely natural 
processes is very scarce, so much so that the inventor of nickel, 
Freiherr Axel Friedrich von Cronstedt (1722-65) was 
unacquainted with it. It is found especially in India, Egypt, 
and in some parts of America. Since the introduction of 
gunpowder in European warfare saltpetre has been manu- 
factured wherever native saltpetre coiild not be obtained in 
sufficient quantities. It was obtained, from the efflorescence 
on walls (sal murale) and other sources, this exudation, 

'OS Herodotos, IT. 86, ToSra Se n'oi^cavres Tapix^^ovtrt xirpt^^ and 87, tIls ti 
irdpKas rh Xirpov Karar'ijKei. 

"" Xitrum ustum proprius ad aphronitrum aocedit, utpote ex ustione tenuius 
redditum (AEirra/iEpca-rcpov). Ceterum nitro usto simul et non usto . . . 
in talibns morbis uti consuerimus {vtrpif Se KeKmifievcj) re xa! &,Kdi(rT<i> Kal Ti/ieTs 
iirl Toioiriav xpt^M^^a. Galenus, De Simplie. Med. Facult. IX. Dioscurides 
says also that nitrum was commonly burnt. Compare Beckmann's History 
of Inventions, II. 433. 

"* See J. Beckmann, History of Discoveries, under the head Saltpetre, 
Gunpowder, Aquaiortis. 

9 
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together with all the other artificial modes of producing salt- 
petre, became a perquisite of the sovereign, and this saltpetre 
regale grew in time into as obnoxious a burden to the people 
as the hunting regale. The saltpetre regale is first men- 
tioned, as having been exercised in 1419 by Giinther, Arch- 
bishop of Magdeburg.^™ 

The little knowledge possessed by the ancients of 
chemical science, their utter ignorance of chemical analysis, 
accounts for their not improving, or rather for their not being 
able to improve the materials at their disposal and discovering 
the natural qualities of the different alkalis in their possession. 

Throughout India saltpetre is found, and the Hindus are 
well acquainted with all its properties ; it is even commonly 
prescribed as a medicine. India was famous for the expor- 
tation of saltpetre, and is still so. The Dutch, when in 
India, traded especially in this article. 

In Bengal it is gathered in large masses wherever it efflores- 
ces on the soil, more particularly after the rainy season. In 
j:he Sukraniti saltpetre is called suvarcilavam, well shining 
salt. The Dhanvantarinighantu describes saltpetre as 
a tonic, as a sonchal salt ; it is also called tilakam (black), 
hrsnalavanam and Mlalavanam. It is light, shiny, very hot 
in digestion and acid. It is good for indigestion, acute 
stomach ache, and constipation. It is a common medical 
prescription."" 

2. Sulphur, the second ingredient of gunpowder, is also 
found in India, especially in Scinde ; it is, and was, largely 

"" See J. Beokmann, History of Discoveries, under the head Saltpetre, 
Gunpowder Aquafortis. 

11" See Dhanvantarinighantu, in the Description of Salts. 

Suvarcalavanaproktam rucyafcam hrdyagandhakam 
tilakam krsnalavanain tat kalalavanam smrtam. 
Laghu sauvarcalam pake viryosnam viSadam katu 
gulmaSulavibandhaghnam hrdyam surahhilocanam. 
Amarakosa, IX, 43. Sauvarcale'k^arucake tilakam tatra mecake, and 110 
sauvarcalam syat rucakam. 
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imported into India from the East. It is well known and 
received its name from its smell, being called gandha or 
gandhaka, smell, or in this case as it has not a good smell, 
rather from its stench. Its quality differs with its color, 
according as it is white, red, yellow, or bluish. Though 
sulphur is a very important part of gunpowder, gunpowder 
is in some parts of India even prepared without it. Sulphur 
was always in great demand in India, and in medicine it is 
often made use of ."^ 

3. Charcoal is the third component part of gunpowder. 
Its constitution varies necessarily with the plants which in 
the different countries are used in its manufacture. In Prussia 
the coal of the alder, limetree, poplar, elder, willow, hemp, and 
hazel is used for powder. The charcoal of willow trees is 
especially esteemed on account of its excellent qualities. In 
the Sukraniti the arka {Galatropis gigantea), the snuhi, 
snuhl or snuh (^Euphorbia neriifolia), and ihe Rasona 
{Allium satimm) are given as the plants whose charcoal 
is best fitted for gunpowder. 

The arka, gigantic swallow wort, is a common bush grow- 
ing in great quantities all over the country. It has a very 
good fibre, and is regarded by the natives as possessing 
most powerful and useful qualities. If the arka is used with 
discretion when iron is being forged, it contributes greatly 
to the excellence of the Indian steel. It is applied against 
epilepsy, paralysis, dropsy, &c. Its milky juice is smeared 
on woimds. It is a common sight in India to see suffering 
people applying it. The root is also used against syphilis. 
Its charcoal is very light and much used for pyrotechnical 

"■ Sveto raktaSca pitaiica nllaSceti caturvidhah 

gandhako varnato jfieyo bhinnabhinnagunasrayah ; Majanighantth 
It is cleaned by being boiled with castor oil or goat's milk. 
Gandhakam palamatram ca lohapatrantare ksipet 
erandatailam sampUrya pacet guddhirbhavisyati. 
Atha^a chagadiigdhena pacitam suddhim a.pnuyat. 
■See Sa'Jvairlyajlvana. 
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preparations, and its qualities in this respect are so well 
known that every school boy is acquainted with them and 
pi-epares his own powder and mixture with this plant. Its 
name in Tamil is erukku, in Malayalam eruka, in Telugu 
jilledu, in Bengali akund, and in Hindustani mudar or ark. 

b. The snuhl, snuh, (triangular spurge, kalli in Malayalam, 
pdsdn kalli in Tamil, bontajammudu in Telugu, narashy, 
seyard in Hindustani and narsy in Bengali) grows like the 
arka in waste places all over the Indian Peninsula. The 
qualities of this plant for pyrotechnic displays are as well 
known as those of the Calatropis gigantea. Dried sticks of 
this plant are scarce. It is also widely used as a medicinal 
plant, externally against rheumatism, and internally as a 
purgative ; it is given to children against worms.^^^ 

c. The rasona is a kind of garlic ; the Marathi equivalent 
is lasuna. Its botanical name is Allium sativum. 

The prescription for making gunpowder is, according to the 
Sukraniti, as follows : mix 5 parts of saltpetre with 1 part of 
sulphur and 1 part of charcoal. The charcoal is to he pre- 
pared from the arka, snuhi, and other similar plants in such a 
manner that during the process the plants are so covered 
that the smoke cannot escape. The charcoal thus obtained 
must be cleaned, reduced to powder, and the powder of the 
different charcoals is then to be mixed. After this has been 
done, the juice of the arka, snuhi, and rasona must be 
poured over the powder which is to be thoroughly mixed 
with this juice. This mixture is to be exposed and dried in 
the sun. It is then finally ground like sugar and the 
whole mixture thus obtained is gunpowder.''^ 



112 with respect to the snuhi there exists a Tamil proverb, reflecting on its 
leafless state and big growth. It runs as follows: " There is no leaf to con. 
tain a mustard seed ; but there is shade to shelter an elephant." (a&r^strifi 
^L. gJ&uitSauSgu •, lurr^fiibs gji-Qpestr Si). —Compare also : The Useful 
Plants of India, by Major Heber Drury, 1858, p. 100-102. 

'" See Chapter V, el. HI, 142. 
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The proportion of saltpetre varies, as some take 4 or 6 
parts instead of 5, but the quantities of sulphur and charcoal 
remain unaltered."* These two are the usual receipts. 
Nevertheless the mixture is often changed when the gun- 
powder is to be of a particular color or if it has to serve a 
special purpose. The three principal ingredients are mixed 
in different proportion, and realgar, opiment, graphite, 
vermilion, the powder of magnetic iron oxide, camphor, lac, 
indigo, and pine-gum are added to the compound according 
as they are required."* 

It seems peculiar that powder should not have been 
mentioned in Sanskrit works, but this is not an isolated 
instance of the silence observed in them on matters of his- 
torical importance. It is most probable that the very common 
occurrence of gunpowder interfered with its being regarded 
as something extraordinary and worth mentioning. The 
actual mode of preparing the different sorts of gunpowder 
may on the other hand have been kept a secret in certain 
classes, and such a state of affairs coincides with the Indian 
system of caste. Explosive powder either used for rejoicings 
as fireworks or for discharging projectiles was known in 
India from the earliest period, and its preparation was never 
forgotten ; but as India occupied in ancient times such an 
isolated position, it is not singular that the knowledge of 
this compound did not earlier extend to other countries. 
However wonderful the composition and however startling 
the detonating effect of powder may be to the uninitiated 
outsider, to those who have been familiar with them from 
their earliest youth all seems natural and intelligible. India 
is the land of -fireworks; no festival is complete without 
them, and as the materials for their manufacture are all 
indigenous, and of easy access, there is no difficulty in 
gratifying such desires. 

"« See Chapter "V, §1. 143. '" See Chapter V, SI. 146-148. 
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In an extract taken from the Mujmalut Tawdnkh — whict 
was translated in 1126 from the Arabic, into which language 
it had been translated a century previously from a Sanskrit 
original — we read : " that the Brahmans counselled Hal to 
have an elephant made of clay and to place it in the van of his 
army, and that when the army of the king of Kashmir drew 
nigh, the elephant exploded, and the flames destroyed a great 
portion of the invading force. Here we have not only the 
simple act of explosion, but something very much like a fuze, 
to enable the explosion to occur at a particular time." >'" 

Vaisampayana mentions among the things to be used 
against enemies smoke-halls, which contained most likely gun- 
powder, and which were according to the explanation proposed 
by his commentator made of gunpowder.^" 

The following stanza, which is taken from the Eajalaks- 
mlnarayanahrdaya, a part of the Atharvanarahasya, is no 
doubt a clear proof of the fact that the Hindus were fami- 
liar with gunpowder at a very remote period : " As the fire 
prepared by the combination of charcoal, sulphur, and other 
material depends upon the skill of its maker so also may 
thou, O ! representative of knowledge (Laksmi), by the 
application of vaj faith manifest thyself quickly according to 
my wish.""^ 

The Sanskrit word for gunpowder is agnicurna, fire- 
powder, which is occasionally shortened into curna. The 
Dravidian languages have all one and the same word for 
medicine and gunpowder; in Tamil marundu, in Telugu 
'i, in Kanarese mculdu, and in Malayalam maruna. 



"6 See the History of India of the late Sir H. M. EUiot, VI, 475 ; I, 107. 
"' See note 60. 



"^ See Eaj alaksmlnarayanahrdaya : 
Ingalagandhadipadarthayogat 
karturmanleanuguno yathagnih 
caitanyarupe mama bhaktiyogat 
kanksanurupam hhaja rupam aSii. 
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Occasionally the word gun (tupdJci) is prefixed to remove 
any doubt as to what powder is meant. In Malayalam, the 
word I'edi, which means explosion, is prefixed. The Chinese 
crackers are called by the Tamulians iSmi vedi — Chinese 
crackers — ^to distinguish them from the Indian crackers. The 
word marundu is most probably derived from the Sanskrit 
past participle mardifa, pounded, in the sense of different 
ingredients being pounded together, as a medicine powder. 
The meaning of gimpowder is then in a special sense derived 
from this general expression. The Dravidian equivalent of 
curna is iSmmmhu in Tamil, Sunnamu in Telugu, chalk. 

From the subject of gunpowder we now turn to the 
weapon, to which it is applied, ue., to the firearms. 

Two kinds of firearms are described in the Sukranlti, 
one is of small size and the other is of large size. The 
former is five spans long,i^^ has at th^ breech a perpendicular 
and horizontal hole, and sights at the breech and muzzle 
end of the tube. Powder is placed in the vent, near which is a 
stone, which ignites the powder by being struck. Many 
dispense with this fiint. The breech is well wooded and a 
ramrod compresses the powder and ball before the discharge. 
This small musket is carried by foot-soldiers. 

A big gun has no wood at its breech ; moves on a wedge 
in order to be directed towards the object to be shot at, and 
it is drawn on cars. 

The distance which the shot travels depends upon the 
strength of the material from which the gun is made, upon 
the circumference of the hole, and the gun's compactness 
and size. The ball is either of iron or lead or of any 
other material. Some big balls have smaller ones inside. 
The gun itself is generally of iron, occasionally also, as we 

"' A span (vitasti) ia the distance between the extended thumb and the 
little finger. 
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have seen in the NitiprakaSika, of stone. The gun is to be 
kept clean and must be always covered.'^" 

The term used for gun nalika (nalika, mllka) is derived 
from the woxA ndla {nala), a reed, a hollow tube, which is 
another form for its synonyms nada, nadi, or nddi ; in the 
same way nalika corresponds to nddika. Considering that 
the guns were in ancient times made out of bamhoo, and that 
some bamboo guns are still used in Burmah, the name appears 
both appropriate and original. That the idea of bamboo 
being the original material for guns was still in the mind of 
the author of the Sukraniti seems to be indicated by his 
calling the outside of the stock of a gun bark (tvak.)^^' 

The gun is very seldom mentioned in Sanskrit writings, 
and even where it has been mentioned the meaning of those 
passages has been generally misunderstood. In all European 
Sanskrit dictionaries the word 'nalika or nalika has been 
rendered as stalk, tube ; arrow, dart, &c., but the third 
signification gun is not given ; though it is one which is 
known to every learned Pandit. At the outset every body 
can easily see that the meaning of arrow and of gun can be 
rightly applied to a reed; the arrow is a reed which is 
discharged as a missile, and a gun is a reed out of which 
missiles are shot. 

In the slokas 21 and 24 of our extract of the Sukraniti we 
read that a king should keep on a big war chariot two large 
guns, and in si. 31 we are further informed that his beautiful 
iron chariot should be furnished with a couch, a swing, and 
among other things also with sundry arms and projectile 
weapons. This tallies with an account concerning the forti- 
fications of Manipura, as described in Mr. J. Talboys Wheeler's 
" History of India : " On the outside of the city were a 
number of wagons bound together with chains, and in them 

"0 See Sukraniti, Chapter V, Si. 135-39 and 149-151. 
»" See Sukraniti, Chapter V, el. 139. 
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were placed fireworks and fire weapons, and men were 
always stationed there to keep guard." This statement is 
very important, and if substantiated would be of the greatest 
weight in this inquiry; but none of the Sanskrit Manu- 
scripts of the Mahabharata which I have searched contains 
this Sloka. However the above mentioned statement appears 
to rest on good authority, as the Sukranlti declares, that the 
wall of a fortress " is always guai'ded by sentinels, is provided 
with guns and other projectile weapons, and has many strong 
bastions with proper loop-holes and ditches."^^^ 

In the second stavaka of the Bharatacampu composed by 
Anantabhatta, some three hundred years ago, we find the 
following simile : " The fierce warrior who killed his enemy 
with heaps of leaden balls, which emerge quickly from the 
gun lighted by a wick, is like the rainy season which 
killed the summer with hailstones which descend quickly 
from the rows of black clouds lighted by lightning."'^^ 

While the verse just quoted from the Bharatacampu 
reveals an intimate knowledge of firearms, yet its apparent 
recentness may be alleged as an objection against its being 
produced as an authority for the existence of firearms in 
India at an early period. To obviate such further objections 
a sloka will now be given from an undoubted early poem, 
the Naisadha which describes the adventures of Nala and is 
generally ascribed to one Siiharsa, a Brahman, who must 
not be confounded with Sriharsa, the king of Kasmira. Its 
date goes back to the twelfth century, i.e., before the introduc- 
tion of firearms into Europe. The verses in question run 
as foUows : " The two bows of Rati and Manmatha are 

'" Bee The History of India, Vol. I, pp. 405 & 422 ; and read Appendix. — 
Compare also Sukranlti I, 238 and 2SS. 

238. Yamikai raksito nityam nalikastraiSca saihyutah 
SubahudrdhagulmaSca sugavftkeapranalikah. 
"' See Kalambudalinalikat ksanadlptivarttyam 

sandhuk^itat sapadi BadhvaninissaradlihitL ; 
YarsasmaBisagnlikaiiikaraih kathoraih 
gharm&bliiyatim avadhlt ghanakalayodhah. 
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certainly like her (Damayanti's) two brows, which are made 
for the conquest of the world, the two guns of those two 
(Eati and Manmatha) who wish to throw balls on you, are 
like her (Damayanti's) two elevated nostrils." ^^* To leave 
no doubt that guns are meant here, the learned commentator 
Mallinatha explains ndlika as the Dronicapa, the projectile 
weapon from which the Dronicdpamra, a dart or a ball is 
discharged, an expression, we have already noticed in Vaisam- 
payana's Nitiprakasika.'^* 

On the other hand it is doubtful whether the aiani missile, 
which was given by Indra to Arjuna and which made when 
discharged a noise like a thunder-cloud, alludes to firearms, 
as von Bohlen explains it.^^" 

In the first book of the Sukraniti we find it stated that 
the royal watchmen, who are on duty about the palace, carry 
firearms. The Kamandakiya, acknowledged as one of the 
earliest works on Nitisastra, says that " Confidential agents 
keeping near the king should rouse him by stratagems, 
gunfiring and other means, when he is indulging in drinking 
bouts, among women, or in gambling." '^' It seems from 
this statement that the practice of firing guns as signals 

"1 See Naisadha, II, 28. 

Dhanusi ratipancabanayorudite vigvajayaya tadbhruvau 
nalike na taduooanasike tvayi nallkavimuktikamayoh. 

Mallinatha explains the second line as follows : " Damayantya uccanasike 
unnatanasapute tvayi nalikanam dronicapasaramm -vimuktiin kamayate iti 
tathoktayostayoBBilakam abhiksacaribliyo ^a iti na pratyayah. Nalike 
dronicdpe na kim iti kaktili pDrvavat utpreksa. 

1" See p. 14. 

'^^ See Das alte Indien, mit besonderer Riicksicht auf Aegypten. Von 
Dr. P. von Bohlen, II, p. 66 ; compare Mahabharata, Vanaparva, Indra- 
lokabhigamanaparva, 1, 3, 4. 

3. Evam sampujito jisnuruvasa bhavane pituh 

upasiksan mahastrani sa samharani pan^avah. 

4. Cakrasya hastat dayitam vajram astram ca dussaham 

asanlSca mahanada meghavarhinalaksanah. 
'*' See Kamandakiya, V, 51. 

Panastrldyutagosthieu rajanam abhita^carah 
bodhayeyuh pramadyantam upayairnalikadibhUj. 
All the MSS. I have consulted give nalika, and so do also the prints in 
Telugu and Grantha characters. The Calcutta edition has nsdika which as 
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was in vogue among the ancient Hindus, if we can trust 
the evidence of one of the oldest Sanskrit writings. 

In the preface to a Code of Gentoo Laws, or Ordinances 
of the Pundits, occurs the following passage : " It will 
no doubt strike the reader with wonder to find a prohibi- 
tion of firearms in records of such unfathomable anti- 
quity ; and he will probably from hence renew the suspicion 
which has .long been deemed absurd, that Alexander the 
Great did absolutely meet with some weapons of that kind 
in India as a passage in Quintus Curtius seems to ascertain. 
Gunpowder has been known in China, as well as in Hindu- 
stan, far beyond all periods of investigation. The word 
firearms is literally Sanskrit Agnee-aster, a weapon of 
fire ; they describe the first species of it to have been a kind 
of dart or arrow tipt with fire and discharged upon the 
enemy from a bamboo. Among several extraordinary pro- 
perties of this weapon, one was, that after it had taken its 
flight, it divided into several separate darts or streams of 
fiame, each of which took effect, and which, when once 
kindled, could not be extinguished ; but this kind of agnee- 
aster is now lost. Cannon in the Sanskrit idiom is called 
Shet-Agnee, or the weapon that kills a hundred men at 
once, from (Shete) a hundred, and (gheneh) to kill ; and the 
Pooran Shasters, or Histories, ascribe the invention of these 
destructive engines to Beeshookerma, the artist who is 
related to have forged all the weapons for the war which was 
maintained in the Suttee Jogue between Dewta and Ossoor 



I explained on page 232 as d and I are often interchanged, i^alai/orabhedaJji, 
is another form for ndlika, if not so it must be regarded as an altogether 
false reading. The word nadika (given in Bbthlingk and Koth's Sanskrit 
Wbrterhuch as nadika) occurs nowhere else, and the only reference to it 
in the just now mentioned Sanskrit dictionary is this passage from the 
Kamandaklya, and there even the meaning of the word is not positively 
stated, hut it is merely suggested that it may be a gong (wohl, ,eine metal- 
lene Platte, an der die Stunden angeschlagen werden). 
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(or the good and bad spirits) for the space of one hundred 
years." ^^^ 

And again we read in page 53 of the same work : " The 
Magistrate shall not make war with any deceitful machine, 
or with poisoned weapons, or with cannon and guns, or any 
other kind of firearms ; nor shall he slay in war a person 
born an eunuch, or any person who putting his hands 
together supplicates for quarter, nor any person who has no 
means of escape, nor any man who is sitting down, nor any 
person who says, ' I am become of your party,' nor any 
man who is asleep, nor any man who is naked, nor any 
person who is not employed in war, nor any person who is 
come to see the battle, nor any person who is fighting with 
another, nor any person whose weapons are broken, nor any 
person who is woimded, nor any person who is fearful of 
the fight, nor any person who runs away from the battle. " 

As these passages are so often quoted without their origin 
being stated, it may at once be remarked that the prescription 
about the use of arms and the treatment of persons is a free 
translation from the seventh book of the institutes of Manu, 
vv. 90-93. 

The important question at issue is, does this passage in 
Manu refer to firearms or not ? In our opinion it certainly 
alludes to them, but still others prefer to apply it strictly to 
darts blazing with fire. The original words in Manu are : 
Na kutair ayudhair hanyat yudhyamano rane ripun 
na karnibhir napi digdhair ndgnijvalitatejanaih. 

" No one should strike in a combat his enemy with concealed 
weapons, nor with barbed arrows, nor with poisoned arrows, 
nor with darts kindled by fire." KuUukabhatta, the latest 



128 See A Code of Gentoo Laws, or Ordinances of the Pundits, from a Persian 
translation, made from the original, witten in the Shansorit Language 
(by Nathaniel BrasseyHalhed), London 1770, pp. Lll, LIII, and 53. 
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commentator of Manu, favors by his explanation the opinion 
of those who take this passage in the sense "as darts blaa;ing 
with fire."^^^ But then the questions arise, whether Kulluka- 
bhatta, who lived about four hundred years ago, expresses the 
whole meaning of the sentence, or whether Manu, though 
mentioning only ignited arrows, does not rather allude to 
firearms in general ? The translation found in Dr. Monier 
Williams' Sanskrit English Dictionary under agnijualitate- 
jana ' having a point hardened in fire ' is quite beyond the 
mark. 

The meaning of arrow (^ara, band) is much wider than is 
generally supposed. It was, and became more so in time, the 
usual term for any missile, whether it had the shape of an 
arrow or not ; in the same way as the word Dhanu signified 
in course of time every missile or weapon, so that the Dha- 
nurveda, the knowledge of the bow comprised the knowledge 
of all other arms. 

For instance, the shot gut of a gun is called a iara, as we 
have seen when describing the nalika,^^" but it may be a ball and 
not an arrow. A rocket is generally styled a bana (compare 
the Hindi term ban, a rocket) ; and bdnapattrai in Tamil, or 
hampatram Telugu denotes a gunpowder or firework factory. 

A comparison of the context of the Manavadharmasastra 
with those of the Sukraniti and the Nitiprakasika makes it 
clear that Manu alludes to firearms. The Sukraniti runs 
in our extract as follows : — 

277. A king, bearing in mind the six principles of policy 
and the designs of his enemy and his own, should always kill 
his enemy by fair and unfair fighting. 

"9 See Kullukabhatta to Manu, VII, 90. Kutanyayudhani bahih 
kaBthadimayani antarg-uptaniSitaSastrani ; etaih eamare yudhyamanah 
Satrum na hanyat; napi karnyakaraplialakair'banaih ; napi vijaktaih, 
napyagnidlptaphalakaih. 

"» See note 25, droniodpaiareri^'i, discharging the missile of the Drofli- 
capa. 
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278. When tlie king gladdens his soldiers on the march 
with a quarter extra pay, protects his body in the battle 
with a shield and armour ; 

279. has induced his soldiers to drink up to a state of intoxi- 
cation, the strengthener of bravery, the soldier kills his enemy 
with a gun, swords, and other weapons. 

280. A charioteer should be assailed by a lance, a 
person on a carriage or elephant by an arrow, an elephant 
by an elephant, a horse by a horse. 

281. A carriage is to be opposed by a carriage, and a foot 
soldier also by a foot soldier, one person by another person, 
a weapon by a weapon, or a missile by a missile. 

282. He should not kill a person who is alighted on the 
ground, nor one who is emasculated, nor one who has joined 
his hands as a supplicant, nor one who sits with dishevelled 
hair, nor one who says " I am thine." 

Then follow beginning with 282 up to 284 the same excep- 
tions as found in Manu, VII, 91 — 93, and specified in Halhed's 
Code. 

The Sukraniti goes then on stating expressly : 

286. These restrictions exist in fair but not in unfair 
fighting; to ensure the destruction of a powerful enemy 
there is no fighting equal to unfair fighting. 

287. Unfair fighting was certainly observed by Eama, 
Krsna, Indra, and other gods ; Bali, Yavana, and Namuci 
were killed by unfair fighting. 

We see thus that the Sukraniti is in direct opposition to the 
law code bearing Manu's name, and considering the estimation 
in which the latter was held, it can hardly be assumed that a 
member of the Brahmanic community — in which term I 
include all the three higher castes and the Sudras within its 
pale — could have dared to compose it after the text of the 
Manavadharmasastra had once been finally settled as it 
stands to this day. 
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The Nitiprakasika coincides entirely with Manu, VII, 89, 
and in the first half of the 90th sloka, but differs in the second 
half of the 90th and the first half of the 91st Sloka, and then 
agrees again, but this difference in two lines is of the 
greatest importance for our subject. '*^ 



Manu, VII. 
89. Those rulers of the earth, 
who desirous of defeating 
each other, exert their utmost 
strength in battle without 
ever averting their faces, 
ascend after death directly 
to heaven. 

90. No one should strike 
in a combat his enemy with 
concealed weapons, nor with 
barbed arrows, nor with poi- 
soned arrows, nor loith darts 
kindkd by fire. 

91. Nor should he kill a 
person ivho is alighted on the 
ground,nor one who is emascu- 
lated, nor one who has joined 
his hands as a supplicant, nor 
one who sits with dishevelled 
hair, nor one who says " I am 
thine." 



Nitiprakdiikd, VII. 
44. The same. 



45. No one should strike 
in a combat his enemy with 
concealed weapons, nor with 
poisoned arrows, nor with ma- 
chines kindled by fire (guns), nor 
also with various stratagems. 

46. Nor should he kill a 
person who has climbed on a 
tree, nor one who is emas- 
culated, nor one who has 
joined his hands as a suppli- 
cant, nor one who sits with 
dishevelled hair, nor one who 
says " I am thine." 



Nitiprakasika, VII. 45, 46. 

45. Na kutairayudhairhanyat 

yudhyamano rane ripUn, digdhair- 



131 See Manu, VII, 90, 91. 

90. Na kutairayudhairhanyat 
yudhyamano rane ripttn, na karniihir 
mpi digdhair ndgnijvaUtatejanaih. 

Pi 

91. Na ea hanydt sthalarudham na 46. Na hanyat vrksmi, arudham na 
kliham na kftanjalim, na mukta- kllham na kftafljalim, na mukta. 
keSam nasinam na tavasmlti vadinam. keSam naslnam na tavasmlti vadinam. 
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The punishment of any one who contravenes these laws was 
that he should inherit all the sins of him whom he thus T?i'11 |j i 
unlawfully, and Ms victim would become heir to all the virtues 
of his murderer."^ If what is most probable the Sukraniti 
and Nitiprakasika are of about the same age as our recension 
of the Manavadharmasastra, the question as to firearms 
being known at that period can only be answered in the 
affirmative. 

It appears that before the codification of the law in law- 
books, the rules and precepts regulating certain subjects seem 
to have been generally known among the people and even 
assumed already the form of verse. Otherwise it can hardly 
be explained that the very same slokas are found in different 
authors, unless one is prepared to state that one must have 
copied them from another. But for such a supposition there 
exists no proof. It is rather more likely that they were 
common property and then embodied in the respective codes. 
There is not the slightest doubt that the interdict of the 
Manavadharmasastra interfered a great deal with the popu- 
larity of firearms, and that though they continued to be 
usedjtheywere less frequently or perhaps less openly employed. 
The Mahabharata too contains many precepts by which mean, 
deceitful, and cruel behaviour is forbidden in war, but in 
reality those laws were often broken. The behaviour of the 
Kauravas against the Pandavas, whom they tried to burn 

"2 As the Nitiprakasika differs somehow from the Manavadharmasastra 
and from the Sukraniti we give here the following verses. 
VII. 47 . Na prasuptam na pra^iatam na nagnam na uirayudham 
na yudhyamanam paSyantam na parena samagatam. 

48. Ayudhavyasanam praptam nartam natipailkeatam 
na hlnam na paravrttam na ca valmlkam asritam. 

49. Na mukhe trninam hanyat na striyo vesadharinam 
etadrSan hhatairvapi ghatayan kilbiel bhavet. 

60. Hanyamanasya yat kifioit duskrtam purvasanjitam 
tat saiigrhya svasukrtam tebhyo dadyat tathavidhah. 
With na mukhe trninam hamydt (A. 49) compare Mahabharata, Eajadhaima, 
XCVIII, 48a : TrnapOriiamukhaSeaiva tavasmiti ca yo vaoet. 
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and to destroy by every imaginable means, the murder of the 
sleeping young Pand.avas perpetrated by the Brahman 
Asvatthama ; these and many more similar acts prove that 
though the laws of humanity were acknowledged in abstract^' 
they were not as 'in the present day followed in concreto. 

Besides the interference of these moral rules with the' 
extenaon of the use of such weapons, another and perhaps 
even more potent reason can be produced. Firearms- 
were such powerful engines of war^ that every one, who 
possessed them, kept their construction and handling as secret 
as possible. This is, in fact, the real reason, why so few books 
treat on this subject, and why such works are so jealously 
kept secret that it is most difficult to get hold of them. 

The Mahabharata and Ramayana are full of the description- 
of wonderful divine firearms, the Agneyastra. It may b© 
that a solid substratum of fact underlies these descriptions, but 
they are so adorned with wonders that they outrun all 
reality. Pferhaps the reason of these exaggerations was tO" 
conceal the real d«meDt of truth underlying themv 

Aurva, the son of the sage IJrva, or, according to the 
Mahabharata, a son of Cyavana, was scarcely bom when 
he threatened to bum the world by the flame proceeding from 
him. This flame was then removed into the sea, where it 
is known as the submarine fire (badavagni).^** Aiirva 
became later the guardian of the orphaned Sagara, whom he 
instructed ia the Vedas aad to whom he gave the fire weapon 
(agneyastra), by means of which Sagara regained the 
kingdom which his father Bahu had lost. Agnivesa, the son 
of Agni, received, according to the Mahabharata, the Agneyas- 
tra from Bharadvaja, and Agnive&a handed this weapon 
down to the son of Bharadvaja, Drona. This wonderful fire 
weapon plays' an important part in the epic and dramatic 
literature, but it should not be overlooked that similar 

"3 See Harivaiiisa, XIV. 

11 
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wonderful weapons were ascribed also to other gods fcesides, 
e.g., to Brahma, to Vayu, to Varuna, &c., &c,''* 

Considering that Sukra or Usanas is a member of the 
Bhargava family, it seems a striking coincidence that the 
agneyastra is through Aurva also connected with the same 
family. 

It may look strange that while gunpowder and firearms 
appear to have been known in India since immemorial times, 
and though we know that fireworks and firearms were always 
in use — ^the Portuguese, the first Europeans who came to this 
country, were struck at their landing with the display of 
boty^' — so few actual traces of them should be found in this 
country. But while admitting to a certain extent the truth 
of this observation, we must also consider that only very few 
old buildings have been preserved in India from ancient times, 
that we have nothing which can vie in age with Grecian anti- 
quities, omitting Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities alto- 
gether. Yet still we can prove the existence of firearms by 
carved images of them being preserved in some ancient stone 
temples. 

1. In the Madura District lies not far north from Ramnad 
(Rdmanathapura) on the sea the ancient TirupaMni. It is 

i3« See Harivaihga, XIV, 33. 

Agneyam astram labdhva ca Bhargavat Sagaro nrpah 

jigaya prthivim hatva TalajaAghan sahaihayan. 
Compare Mahabharata, Adiparva, CXXX, 39, 40. 

39. AguiveSam mahabhagam Bharadvajah pratapavan 
pratyapadayat agneyam astram astravidam varah. 

40. Agneatu jatassa munistato Bharatasattama 
BharadvSjam tad agneyam mahastram pratyapadayat. 

See Sakuntala, III, 56, and Uttara Eftma Caritra, VI. 

135 Castanheda saya in his description of Vasco da Gama's entrance into 
Calicut : " The procession again set out, preceded by many trumpets and 
sacbuts sounding all the way ; and one of the Nayres carried a caliver, which 
he fired off at intervals." See Elliot's History of India, VI, 467 ; compare 
Kerr's Collection of Voyages, Vol II, 364. According to Sir A. Phayre, the 
king of Pegu, when advancing in 1404 up the Iravadi against the king 
Meng Khoung could neither land at nor attack Prome, as it was defended 
with cannon and muskets ; see Journal, Asiatic Soc. Bengal, 1869, XXXVIII, 
p. 40. 
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celebrated throughout India, on account of its famous 
temple dedicated to Adijagannatha, for pilgrims visit it from 
Benares and other places in the north. The erection of this 
shrine goes back to a far distant period. On the outside of 
an ancient stone mandapa are seen the figures of some 
soldiers carrying in their hands small firearms. The'dress of 
these sepoys is also peculiar, as the belts round their waists 
axe provided vsrith little bells. The soldiers have slippers on 
their feet and a peculiar cap on their heads. 

2. In Kumhhaghona (Combaconum) is a temple devoted to 
Sarngapani, i.e., to Visnu bearing in his hands his bow Sarnga. 
It is one of the most ^cient, largest, and most celebrated shrines 
in the Tanjore District. The height of the pagoda amounts 
to about 180 feet, and the numbers of its stories to eleven. 
On the left side of the front gate of the fifth story from the 
top is a king sitting in a chariot drawn by horses surrounded 
by his troops. In front of the king stand two sepoys with 
small firearms in their hands which look like pistols. The 
lower part of the pagoda is of solid stone, the higher ones 
and also the story just described partly of brick and partly of 
stone, i.e., the principal figures are all made of stone, but they 
are every ten years covered with a layer of chalk and bricks. 
The Sarngapani pagoda is said to be about 500 years old. 
Its sanctity and beauty is praised by seven Alvars, so that 
as it has not been rebuilt since that time, it must have been 
in existence when the sages lived. Tirupati is glorified by 
nine and Snrangam by ten Alvars. 

3. In Kdncvpuram (Conj everam) is a famous mandapa, which, 
as it rests on a hundred columns, is called Satastambhamandwpa, 
or NuUhdlmandapa in Tamil. It was erected by Laksmikuma- 
ratatacarya also called Kotikanyadanatataoarya, as he was 
very rich and generous, and was said to have given a 
wedding present of 50 rupees to a krore (or ten millions) of 
girls. Being a Tatacarya he belonged to one of the highest 
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-74 priestly families of the Vaisnavabrahmans, as the Tata- 
caryas trace their descent to Nadhamuni. He was the author 
of a work on Vedanta philosophy, and had at his own cost 
erected gopurams at Kanclpnram, Tirupati, Siirangam, and 
TirumaliraiMolai. His eldest son was Tirumalatatacarya, 
who admiaistered the Anagundi kingdom for a while after 
ithe death of Yenkatapatiraya. When the Muhammedans 
occupied Kaficipuram Tirumalatatacarya lost all his riches. 

The mandapa is a square ; 12 columns face the eastern and 
western sides, 8 columns face the northern and southern; 
besides these 96 columns 4 stand apart. On the 4th column 
of the north side, when coming from the west, is out in solid 
stone, as the principal ornament of the column, a combat 
between soldiers. A trooper sits on horseback and a foot 
soldier aims with his firearm at his enemy. The mandapa was 
erected about 1624 (the year being tallaksmidyegakhahde). 

4. In the precincts of the Tanjore temple are carved in 
stone on stone pillars -opposite the " Smrga ekadaiz-gate sepoys 
with small carbines in their hands. 

5. In Perur, a few miles from Ooimbatore, is a celebrated 
Siva temple and near it is a fine shrine, known as the 
Sabhamandapa. On the base of its broad stone pillars stands 
a soldier with a gun in his hands. The date of the erection 
cannot be ascertained with exactness, and even popular belief 
does not ascribe to this mandapa more than a few hundred 
years. As is usual with buildings in the south of the Dekkaa 
Tirumala Nayak is oocasiomally named as its builder. 

All these buildings, which, as we have seen, contain represen- 
tations of firearms, are, according to our notions of antiquity, 
not very ancient, as, the Tirupallani temple excepted, none of 
them is over 500 years old, but in judging the age of the 
subjects exhibited in the carvings of Indian temples, we 
should never lose sight of the fact that new subjects are not 
introduced in the architectural designs of the principal figures 
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in any Indian ecclesiastical building. No architect, no one 
who erects a sacred pagoda at his own cost, will dare to 
represent in the chief carving of a conspicuous part of a 
building, as a big stone column is no doubt, a subject which is 
new and with which his countrjmien were not familiar in 
times of yore, or which are not mentioned in the Silpasastra, 
or the works on arts. This is a custom which is well known 
to every learned Brahman, and which is observed even now. 
Occasionally one sees in temples and other buildings odd, 
■nay, even very indecent groups ; but these quaint figures, 
which are by the bye never central ones, fulfil a special 
■object, namely, to catch the evil eye, and so to protect the 
structure from any mischievous consequences. Whenever a 
new private house is built, such a figure will be displayed 
somewhere in a conspicuous place, and is generally removed 
after it had been in its place for some time and thus fulfilled 
its object. I have been assured on good authority that the 
Maricipatala, a very ancient work on architecture, contains 
a description of architectural designs relating to firearms, 
but though I have written for this work, I am afraid I 
shall get it too late to verify this statement.^'^ 

Under these circumstances I cannot agree with the state- 
ment contained in Fergusson's excellent " History of Indian 
and Eastern Architecture" (p. 370), that "the date of the 
porch at Peroor is ascertained within narrow limits by the 
figure of a sepoy loading a musket being carved on the base 
of one of its pillars, and his costume and the shape of his arm 
are exactly those we find in contemporary pictures of the wars 
of Aurungzebe, or the early Mahrattas, in the beginning of the 
18th century." I do not deny that the Sabhamandapa may be 
comparatively new, but the figure of the sepoy with a musket 
in his hand can in no way settle the age of the building. As to 
the remarks concerning the costume of the soldier, there is 

'^ See Lists of Sanskrit Manuscripts in Private Libraries of Southern 
India, No. 5,610, lately published by me. 
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notUng to prove tliat his dress belongs to any certain period, 
and considering that the Hindu, if conservative in any thing, 
is especially so in his food and his dress, there is much proha- 
bility that the uniform of the sepoy has also not been altered 
much in subsequent times. Moreover it must not be over- 
looked that the dress, especially the head-dress or turban 
varies according to caste and locality. 

This remark leads me to refute an assertion made with 
some authority by Mr. W. F. Sinclair in the Indian Anti- 
quary of September 1878. It is in a critical notice on a few 
Slokas extracted, not quite correctly though, from the Sukraniti 
by Mr. Eam Das Sen.'" In verse 136 we read : " The breeoh 
at the vent carries stone and powder and has a machinery 
which produces fire when striking." Alluding to this 
sloka Mr. Sinclair says : " From the evidence above given, it 
seems to me that if they (those verses) are not such inter- 
polations the whole work must be a forgery of, at best, the 
17th century, a period which I am led to select by the 
mention of the flint." Does Mr. Sinclair want to insinuate 
by this, that the Hindus did not know flints, nor their peculiar 
properties ? It is hardly credible that a nation, which is so 
observant, should have overlooked objects of such common 
occurrence ; or, if it knew them, that it should not have 
applied them to some use. Is it not perhaps judging others 
too much according to our own proficiencies, to intimate that, if 
Europeans did not apply flints or flintlocks to guns before 
the 17th century, no body else could have done so ? There is 
scarcely anything so common, so well known in this country, 
as the qualities of the flint ; in fact the Hindus are adepts in 
any thing connected with the art of making fire. 

In the sixth book of the Nitiprakasika are enumerated all 
the articles which a king should take with him when setting 
out for a military expedition. After mentioning all sorts of 
provisions and arms mention is also made in the 51st sloka 

"' Indian Antiquary, 1878, p. 136. 
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of the following things : " and also the cotton of the silk- 
cotton tree and iron joined with flint."^'* This suggests at 
once the ordinary Indian tinderbox commonly called Rama- 
svaml, from the figure of the idol on its top. 

The word for "flint" is in Tamil iakkimukki or sakimuki, 
and in Telugu cakimuki. If these terms are not onomato- 
poetio, imitating the sound when the flint is struck, they 
may be regarded as derivations (tadbhavams) from the 
Sanskrit iikhamukha, flame-mouth. 

I trust thus to have proved that gunpowder and firearms 
were known in India in the most ancient times, that the state- 
ment in the Sukraniti about powder is supported by the Niti- 
prakasika of Vaisampayana, and that the quotation from the 
Rajalaksminarayanahrdaya, a part of the ancient Atharva- 
narahasya, is an additional proof of it. I contend further 
that the knowledge of making gunpowder was never for- 
gotten in India ; but, that it was not earlier known in Europe 
is partly due to the isolated position of India, and partly 
also to the want of saltpetre in Europe, which prevented 
European nations from discovering the oxydizing properties 
of saltpetre. Moreover it must not be forgotten, that the 
preparation of gunpowder, even after it had become 
known, was kept everywhere a deep secret. The ancient 
Hindus enjoyed a well-deserved reputation as skilful arti- 
ficers in iron and steel, the manipulation of which metals 
requires a considerable amount of ability, and these circum- 
stances go surely far enough to justify the conclusion that 
the ancient Hindus were as well able to prepare firearms 
as the modem Hindus are now-a-days,^** I further believe 
to have proved through quotations from the Nitiprakasika, 
the Naisadha, and even by incidental evidence from Manu 
that firearms were well known in ancient times, though the 

''^ See Nitiprakasika, VI, 61 ; SalmalitQlikam caiva vapyaSmasaragmasam- 
yutam. — The Sumpa hillmen, e.g., dig and smelt the iron-ore and cast it into 
musket-barrels. 
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interdict placed on them by Manu may have interfered 
somehow with their being generally used. On the other 
hand it must not be forgotten, that, though firearms existed, 
their construction was still in its infancy and that their 
application was very limited and did not diminish much 
the use of other arms. It ought also not to be overlooked 
that, as now, so also in ancient times, every thing connected 
with firearms and their improvement was surrounded with 
great mystery and the few books written on this subject were 
guarded like treasures and not communicated to the common 
crowd. The danger in handling firearms may also have 
deterred people from availing themselves of them so much 
as they otherwise would have done. Nevertheless the exist- 
ence of guns and cannons in India in the earliest time& 
seems to me to be satisfactorily proved from evidence supplied! 
by some of the oldest Indian writings. 

CHAPTER V. 

ON THE AEMY ORGANISATION AND POLITICAL. 
MAXIMS OF THE ANCIENT HINDUS. 



THE SEVENTH SECTION OF THE FOTJETH BOOK OF THE 
STJKRANlTI. 

1. Sena Sastrastrasamyuktamanusyadiganatmika. 

2. Svagamanyagama ceti dvidha, saiva prthak tridha,. 
daivyasuri manavi oa, purvapurvabaladbika ; 



1 . An army is a numerous body consisting especially of men Army, 

provided with weapons and missiles. 

2. It is of two kinds either self-moving or not self -moving ; 

it is besides in a threefold manner an army either of 
gods, of demons or of human beingfs, each preceding 
being stronger than the succeeding. 
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3. Svagama ya svayamgantrl, yanaga'nyagama smrta ; 
padatam svagainam, oanyadrathasvagajagam tridha. 5. 

4. Sainyat vina naiva rajyam, na dhanam, na parakramali. 

5. Balino vasagali sarve durbalasya ca satravali 
bhavantyalpajanasyapi, nrpasya tu na kim punah. 

6. Sariram hi balam, sauryabalam, sainyabalam tatha 
oaturtham astrikabalam, paacamam dbibalam smrtam, ^q, 
sastam ayurbalam, tvetairupeto Yisriureva salt. 

7. Na balena vinatyalpam ripum jetum ksamah sada 
devasuranarastvanyopayaimityain bhavanti hi. 

8. Balam eva ripomityam parajayakaram param 

tasmat balam abhedyam tu dharayetyatnato nrpah. jg 

9. Senabalam tu dvividham, Bviyam maitram ca tad dvidha, 
maulasadyaskabhedabkyam, sarasaram punardvidha. 



3. It is called self-moving, if it maves itself ; not self-moving 

if it moves on vehicles. Infantry is self-moving ; the 
not self-moving army moves in three ways, on 
carriages, horses and elephants. 

4. If there is no army, there is no government, no wealth, 

no power. 

5. All become the subjects even of a man of humble birth if 

he is strong, all his enemies if he is weak ; is this not 
more so in the case of a king ? 

6. There surely exists physical strength, bravery, likewise 

miUtary strength, the fourth is the strength of weapons, 
the fifth is called intellectual power, the sixth is vital 
power ; who is endowed with these is indeed another 
Visnu. 

7. By force alone are gods, demons and men ever able to 

conquer even a very weak enemy. 

8. Ah army is truly always the best means for the defeat of 

an enemy, a king should therefore zealously maintain 
an inconquerable army. 

9. An armed force is of two kinds, it is either one's own, or 

it belongs to an aUy ; each with its own classes of 

12 
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10. Asiksitam siksitam ca, gulmibhutam agulmakam, 
dattastradi svaSastrastram, svavahi dattavahanam. 

11. Saujanyatsadhakaininaitram,sviyainblirtyaprapalitam, 20 
maulam balivabdanubandlii, sadyaskam yattadanyatha. 

12. Suyuddhakamukam saram, asaram Tiparltakam, 
fiiksitam vyuliakusalain, viparitam asiksitam. 

13. Qnilmibliutam sadhikari, svasvamikam agulmakam, 
dattastradi svamina yat, svasastrastram ato'nyatha. 25 

14. Krtagulmam svayamgulmam, tadvaeca dattavahanam 
aranyakam Kiratadi yat svadhmam svatejasa. 

15. TJtsrstam ripuna vapi bhrtyavarge niveSitam 
bhedadhinam krtam satrob sainyam satnibalam smrtam, 
ubhayam durbalam proktam, kevalam sadbakam na tat. 30 



reserve and line, and these again are in a twofold 
manner divided into efficient and inefficient men. 

10. It is either trained or not trained, formed or not formed 

into corps, provided or providing itself with arms, 
provided or providing itself with vehicles. 

11. An allied army is useful when kindly treated, one's own 

is maintained by pay ; the reserve is of many years' 
standing, the line diEEers in this respect. 

12. The efficient is eager for a good fight, the inefficient is the 

reverse ; the trained is clever in tactics, the untrained 
is the reverse. 

13. The army formed in corps has a commander, that which 

is its own master is not well arranged in corps ; the one 
has received arms from the king, the other which carries 
its own arms differs in this respect. 

14. The forester corps, i.e., the Kiratas and similar tribes, which 

is subdued by the power of the king, is formed into 
corps or has formed itself into corps, after having been 
supplied with vehicles. 

15. The army of the enemy which was given up by the foe, 

or which having entered his service is won over by 
dissension, is still regarded as hostile ; both are 
regarded as weak, and especially as not trustworthy. 
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16 . Samairniyuddhakusalairvyayainairiiatithistatha 
vardhayet bahuyiiddartham bhojyaih sarirakam balam. 

17. Mrgayabhistu vyagkranam sastrastrabhyasatah sada 
vardhayet surasamyogat sadiyak Sauryabalam nrpab. 

18. Senabalam subhrtya tu tapobbyasaistathastrikam 33 
vardhayet sastracaturasaiiiyogat dhibalam sada. 

19. Satkriyabliiscirasthayi nityam rajyam bhavet yatha, 
svagotre tu tatha kuryat tat ayurbalam ucyate ; 
yavat gotre rajyam asti tavat eva sa jivati. 

20. Caturgunam hi padatam asvato dharayet sada, 40 
paacamamsanstu vrsabhan astaiiisansca tramelakan ; 

21. Caturthamsan gajan ustrat, gajardhansca rathanstatha 
rathat tu dvigunam raja brhannalikam eva ca. 



16. One should increase the physical strength for pugUistic 

comhats by diet and by athletic exercises and wrestling 
with equals and with those who are experts in close 
fighting. 

17. A king should always well encourage bravery by tiger-hunts, 

by practice with weapons and arms and through 
association with brave men. 

18. He should keep up his military strength by good pay, but 

the strength of his weapons by penance and practice ; 
and his intellectual power by having always intercourse 
with wise persons. 

19. That his kingdom may always be long lasting in his family, 

he should effect by good deeds, this is called vital 
power ; as long as the kingdom remains in his family, 
he lives indeed. 

20. A king should always maintain four times as many foot- Proportion 

soldiers as horses, for every five horses one bull, for arms to 
every eight horses one camel ; each other. 

21. for every four camels one elephant, for every two elephants 

one chariot, for every chariot two big guns."' 

'" See pp. 4-6, The proportion of the different parts to each other is 
represented hy 5 chariots, 10 elephants, 40 camels, 64 bulls, 320 horses, and 
1,280 men. 
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22. Padatibaliulam sainyam madhyaSvam tu gajalpakam 
itatha vrsostrasamanyam rakset nagadhikain na hi. 45 

23. Savayassaravesauca sastrastram tu prthak satam 
laghunalikayuktanam padatlnam Satatrayam ; 

24. ASityaBvan ratkam caikam brhannaladvayam tatha, 
ustran dasa gajau dvau tu sakatau sodasarsabhan ; 

25. Tatha lekbakasatkam M mantritritayam eva ca, 50 
dbarayet nrpatih. samyak vatsare laksakarsabhak.'**' 



22. He skotild keep an army with, many foot-soldiers, with a 
moderate number of horses, but with few elephants ; 
likewise with a small number of bulls and camels, 
but not with many elephants. 

23. A prince, who gets a lac of karsas a year, should maintain 

well with weapons and missiles respectively one hundred 
men, 300 foot-soldiers with small firearms, who are (all) 
equal in age, strength and dress ; 

24. eighty horses and one chariot ; likewise two big guns ; ten 

camels, two elephants, two waggons and sixteen bidls ; 

25. likewise also six clerks and certainly three ministers. 

"» See Lilftvatl, €L 2-4.. 

2. Varatakanam daSakadvayam yat sft kakini febfca panafioatasrah 

te sodaga dramma itavagamyo drammaistatha sodaSabhifioa niskali. 

3. Tulya yavabhySm kathitatra gunja vaUaistriguajo dharanam ca 

te'stau 
gadyanakastaddvayam indratulyairvallaistathaiko dhatakah pra- 
dietah. 

4. Dasardliagiinjaiii pravadanti masam masahvayaiseodaSa'bhiSca karsali 

karsaiscaturbhifioa palam tula taochatam suvamasya suvarnasan- 
inam. 
That is 20 Vardtakas arB 1 Kakini, 4 Kdhi^is 1 Papa, 16 Fanas 1 Dramma, 
16 Drammas 1 Niska. 2 Tavas are 1 Gunja, 3 Gmijas 1 Valla, 
8 Vallas 1 Dharana, 2 Dhara^as 1 Gadyanaka and 14 Vallas 
1 Dhataka. Further 10| Guiijas are 1 Mdsa, 16 Mftsas 1 Karaa, 
4 Karsae 1 Tala, 100 Palas 1 Tula and a Tula is equal to a Smarm. 
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26. Sambharadaiiabliogartliani dhanam sardhasaliasraJiain, 
lekhakarthe satam masi mantryarthe tu satatrayam ; 

27. Trisatam daraputrarthe vidvadartlie satadvayam 
sadyasvapadagartham hi raja catussahasrakam ; 55 

28. Gajostravrsanalartliam vyayikuryat catuSsatam 

sesam kose dJianam sthapyam rajna sarddhasahasrakam. 

29. Prativarsam svavesartham sainikebliyo dhanam haret. 



26. The king should spend on provisions, largesse and pleasure Expend. 

fifteen hundred karsas, on clerks one hundred a month, i'"^®- 
hut on ministers three hundred ; 

27. on his wife and son three hundred, on learned men two 

hundred, on elephant-drivers, horses (cavalry) and 
foot-soldiers four thousand ; 

28. on the straw for elephants, camels and buUs four hundred. 

The remaining money fifteen hundred karsas shoidd 
be deposited by the king in the treasury."^ 

29. The king should deduct every year a sum of money from 

the soldiers for their dress. 

"1 The 100,000 Karsas will be expended as follows : — 

Per Mensem. 

Provisions, largesse and pleasure .. .. .. 1,500 Karsas. 

Clerks (one clerk at 16| K.) 100 

Ministers (one minister at 100 K.) . . . . . . 300 

Wife and family 300 

lieamed men . . . . . . . . . . . . 200 

Elephant drivers, cavalry and infantry . . . . 4,000 

Straw 400 

Beserve funds .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,500 



Total . . 8,300 
or 99,600 Karsas, i.e., ahout a lac of Kar?as a year. 
The title of a sovereign depends on the yearly income his country yields to 
him. A Sdmanta is called a prince who receives up to 3 lacs, a Mw^daliha 
gets up to 10 lacs, a Bdja up to 20 lacs, srMahSraja up to 50 lacs, a Svarat 
up to a krore or ten millions, a Samrdt up to 10 krores, and a Virdt up to 25 
krores. To a Sdrvathauma is subjected the whole earth with its seven 
islands. 
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30. Lohasaramayali cakrasugamo, manoakasanah, 
svandolayitarudliastu, madhyamasanasarathili, go 

31. Sastrastrasandharyudara, istaochayo, manoramali, 
evamvidho ratho rajna raksyo nityam sadaSvakah,. 

32. Nilatalurnilajilivo vakradanto hyadantakah 
dirgiiadvesi krilramadali tatha prsthavidliiiriakali. 

33. Dagastonanaklio mando bhavisodlianapuocliakali 65 
evamvidho' nistagajo, viparitah suthavahai. 

34. Bhadro, mandro, mrgo, misro gajo jatya caturvidhah. 



30. An iron -made carriage, well going on wheels, provided with a Carriage. 

coucli as a seat ; on wMeli is fixed a swing, with a 
charioteer on the middle seat ; 

3 1 . with an interior carrying weapons and missiles, giving agree- 

able shade, and (altogether) beautiful — such a carriage 
provided with good horses, should always be kept by 
the king. 

32. An elephant with a dark blue palate, a dark blue tongue. Elephant, 

a crooked tooth, toothless, which bears malice a long 
time, has fierce rut, waddles likewise with his hinder 
part; 

33. with ten or seven claws, is slow, which rubs the ground with 

his tail — such an elephant is undesirable, the opposite 
confers benefits. 

34. The elephant is of four kinds according to its race ; either 

a Bhadra (propitious), Mandra {pleasing), Mrga {deer), or 
a MiSra (mixed). 

See Sukranlti, I, 184-187. 

184. Samantah sa nrpah protto yavat laksatrayavadti 

tadurdhvam dafelaksanto nrpo mandalilEah smrtah. , 
1 86. Tadurdlivam tu thavet raja yavat yiifafiatilaksakah. 

pancaSat laksaparyanto maharajah praklrtitah 

186. Tataetu kotiparyantah svarat, saihrat tatah param 
daSakotimito yavat, virat tu tadanantaram 

187. PancaSat kotiparyantah, sarvabhaumastatah param 
saptadvlpa oa prthivl yasya vaSya bhavet eada. 
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35. Madhvabhadantah sabalah samango vartulakrtih 
sumuklio' vayavasrestho jiieyo bhadra gajah sada. 

36. SthulakuksT simbadrk ca brhattvaggalasundakab 70 
madyamavayavo dhirgliakayo mandragajassmrtah. 

37. Tanukanthadantakarnasundah stbulaksa eva hi 
suhrasvadharamedhrastu vamano mrgasanjnakah. 

88. Esam laksmairvimilito gajo misra iti smrtab ; 

bhinnam bhinnam pramanam tu trayanain api kirtitam. 75 

39. Qajamane hyangulam syat astabhista yavodaraib 
catuiviiiisatyaiigulaistaih karah prokto manisibhih; 

40. Saptahastonnatirbhadre hyastahastapradirghata 
pannabo dasakarah udarasya bhavet sada. 



35. The elephant which has honey-coloured teeth, is strong, well 

proportioned, has a globular shape, good head and 
excellent limbs, is always known as a Bhadra. 

36. The elephant which has a huge beUy, and a lion's eye, a 

thick skin, throat and trunk, middle-sized limbs, a long 
body, is styled Mandra. 

37. The elephant which has a small neck, teeth, ears and 

trunk, a peculiarly big eye, but a very small uuderlip 
and membrum, and is dwarfish, is called Mrga. 

38. The elephant which is mixed with the marks of these three, 

is called Misra. It is also mentioned, that these three 
elephants dififer respectively in size. 

39. An angida (the breadth of a thumb), when applied for the 

measurement of an elephant, should consist exactly of 
eight corns, 24 such angulas are declared by wise men 
to be an elephantine hand. 

40. The height of a Bhadra is 7 cubits, its length 8 cubits, the 

circumference of its beUy shoidd always be 10 cubits. 
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41. Pramanam mandramrgayorliastahinam kramat atah 80 
kathitam dairghyasamyam tu munibhirbhadraman- 

drayoh. 

42. Brbadbhrugandaphalastu dhrtasirsagatih sada 
gajab sresthastu sarvesam Subhalaksanasaihyutah. 

43. Pancayavaiigulenaiva vajimanam prtliak smrtam, 
catvarimsangulamuMio vaji yasoottamottamali. 85 

44. Sattrimsadangulamukho hyuttamab parikirtitah 
dvatriiiisadaQgulamukho madhyamah sa udahrtah. 

45. Astavimsatyaiigulo yo muMie mcab prakirtitah ; 
vajinam mukhamanena sarvavayavakalpana. 

46. Auccam tu mukbamanena trigunam parikirtitam. 90 



41. The size of a Mandra and Mrga is respectively one cubit 

less ; though the length of a Mandra and Mrga is by 
sages declared to be the same. 

42. The best of all elephants is surely that, which has large 

brows, cheek and forehead, bears always its head firmly, 
and is endowed with auspicious marks. 

43. By an angula of only five barley grains is the equine Horse. 

measure separately recorded. A horse whose head is 
40 angulas (long) is regarded as the very best. 

44. A horse whose head is 36 angulas long is surely considered 

a very fair one ; a horse whose head is 32 angulas 
long is declared to be a middling one. 

45. A horse whose head is 28 angulas long is regarded as an 

inferior one. The proportion of all the limbs of a horse 
is measured by the length of the head. 

46. The height is declared to be three times the length of the 

head. 
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47. Siromanim samarabliya pucoliamulaiitam eva hi 
tiitiyaiiisadlukani dairghiyain mukliamanat oaturgunam 
parmahastudarasyatrigunastryanguladhikali. 

48. SmaSruhinannJdiah kantapragalbliottiinganasikah 
dirgtoddhatagrivamuklio hrasvakuksikliuraSrutili ; 

49. Turapraoandavegasoa haiiisamegliasamasvanali 
natikruro natimrdurdevasatvo manoramah ; 
sukantigandhavamascasadguriabhramaraiivitah. 

50. Bhramarastu dvidhavarto vamadaksinabliedatah 
piirno'piarnahi pimardvedlia dirglio hrasvastatliaiva ca. 

51. Stripimdehevamadaksau yathoktaphaladau kramat 
ua tatha Yiparitau tu subliaSubhaphalapradau. 



95 



100 



47. The length beginning with the poU up to the very root of 
the tail is IJ of the height, or four times the length 
of the head, the circumference of the belly is three 
. • - ,-^T- . i„„^T, «* tVo hoaA sLTvA three angulas besides. 

^g ^ . „ . - . kers, is beautiful, 
-■...,. ... :.:.:. ^.i. ,^i„ioiSs, a icsg and raised crest 
ana neau, a ouxjxv w^u-j^ i*v^«- >- -^ ? 

49. is impetuous and fast, neighs like a cloud or a goose {hamsa), 
is neither too fierce nor too nuld, is a pleasing Bevasatm 
(godHke) ; it is of excellent beauty, flavour, and colour, 
and endowed with feathers of good qualities. 

60. A feather is turned in two ways, either to the right or left. Feathers 
is full or not fuU, and is further in a two-fold manner horse, 
either long or short. 

51. Theleft-and right-side feathers of mares and stallions are 
respectively, as said, auspicious, but not thus, if they 
are on opposite sides ; for they have then neither good 

nor bad consequences. 

13 
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52. Nicordhvatiryanmukliatah plialabhedo bhavet tayoh 
sarikliaeakragadapadmavedisvastikasaniiibhah; 

53. Prasadatoranadhanussupurnakalafiakrtili 103 
svastikasrarunmakhadgasrivatsabhali Subbo bhramab. 

54. Nasikagre Mate ca sankhe kantbeca mastake 
avarto jay ate yesam te dbanyasturagottamah. 

55. Hrdi skandbe gale caiva katidese tatbaiva ca 

nabbau kuksau ca parsvagre madbyamab sampraklrtitab. i lo 

56. Lalate yasya cavartadvitayasya samudbbavah 
maatake ca trtiyasya purnabarso'yam uttamab. 

57. Prstbavamse yadavarto yasyaikab samprajayate 
sakarotyasvasangbatan svaminab siiryasafijnakab. 

58. Trayo yasya lalatastba avartastiryaguttarab 115 
trikutab sa parijneyo Yaji vrddbikarab sada. 



52. There will be a difference in efficiency according as its 

moutb is low, high or oblique. If the featber is like a 
shell, wheel, club, lotus, altar, portico ; 

53. like an upper story, arch, bow, well-filled pitcher, like a 

triangle, chaplet, fish, sword, a mole on the breast, it 
is a lucky feather. 

54. The horses on whose tip of the nose, forehead, temple, 

throat or skull exists a feather, are the best. 

55. Those horses are regarded as middling, which have it on 

the heart, shoulder, neck, likewise on the hips, on the 
navel, belly and foreribs. 

56. That horse is the best PwraaAorsa (fulljoy) on whose temple 

rises a double feather, and on whose skull rises a third. 

57. That horse on whose backbone rises one feather, is called 

Surya (sun) and procures to his master masses of 
horses. 
68. That horse on whose forehead stand three oblique feathers, 
is called Trikuta (threepeaked) and it gives always pros- 
perity to its master. 
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59. Evam eva prakarena trayo grivam samasritah 
samavartah sa vajiso jayate nrpamandire. 

60. Kapolasthau yadavartau drSyete yasya vajinali 
yasovrddMkarau proktau rajyavrddhikarau matau. 120 

61. Eko vatha kapolastho yasyavartah pradrsyate 
sarvanama sa vikhyatah sa icchet svaminasanam. 

62. Gandasamstlio yadavarto vajino daksinaSritali 

sa karoti mahasaukhyam svaminam sivasanjnikah. 

63. SahridTamaBritali krurah prakaroti dhanaksayam 125 
indraksau tavubhau sastau nrparajyavivrddliidau. 

64. Kamamiile yadavartau stanamadhye tatha parau 
vi]*ayakhyau ubliau tau tu yuddhakale yasahpradau. 

65. Skandhaparsve yadavartau sa bhavet padmalaksanah 

karoti vividhan padman svaminah santatam sukham. ^^^ 



59. That is the best horse in the King's palace, on whose neck 

are also placed three feathers in such a manner. 

60. The two feathers which on a horse's cheeks are seen stand- 

ing, are called augmentors of fame and are esteemed 
as augmentors of kingship. 

61. Ahorse, on whose left cheek is observed a feather standing, 

is caUed Sarvanama, and it may wish for the destruc- 
tion of its master. 

62. The horse on whose right cheek stands a feather renders 

his master very happy, it is called Siva (prosperous). 

63. That bad (feather) on the left side of the heart produces 

loss of wealth, the two excellent Indraksa (Indra's eyes) 
increase the kingdom of the king. 

64. A horse which has two feathers on the root of the ear, or 

which has also two on the middle of the breast ; these 
both are called Vyai/a (victory) and give glory in time 
of war. 

65. A horse, which has two feathers on the shoulderblade, 

shoidd be called Padma (wealth), it gives many virtues 
and continual happiness to its master. 
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66. Nasamadhye yadavarta eko va yadi va trayam 
cakravarti sa vijneyo vajl bHupalasanjnikah. 

67. Kanthe yasya maliavarta ekah srestkali prajayate 
ciatamanih sa vijneyah. cintitarthasnkhapradah. 

68. Suklakhyau phalakanthasthau avartau vrddikirtidau. 135 

69. Yasyavartau vakragatau kuksyante vajino yadi, 

sa niinam mrtyum apnoti kuryat va svaminaSanam. 

70. Janusaihstha yadavartah. pravasaklesakarakah, 
vajimedhre yadavarto vijayasriTinafianah. 

71. Trikasamstlio yadavartah. trivargasya pranasanah 140 
pucchamille yadavarto dhumaketm-anarthakrt, 
guhyapucohatrikavarti sa krtantatliayapradali. 



66. According as there is one feather or there are three feathers 

on the midst of the nose, the horse is called Cakravarti 
or Bliwpala. 

67. The horse on whose throat is one very good large feather, 

is called Cintdmani,' bestowing every imaginary happi- 
ness and wealth. 

68. Two feathers, which stand on the forehead and throat (and 

are) called SuMa (bright), give fame and prosperity. 

69. If at the extremity of the belly of a horse are two curved 

feathers, that will surely incur death or cause the 
destruction of its master. 

70. If there are feathers on the knees, they cause troubles and 

sojournings ; if a feather is on the penis of a horse, it 
ruins victory and prosperity. 

71. If a feather stands on the lower spine it is the destroyer of 

three^things,"' if the feather Bhumahetu (comet) is on the 
root of the taU, it produces trouble ; a horse which 
has a feather on the anus, tail and lower spine causes 
fear of death. 

"2 Dharma, artha, kama. 
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» 

72. Madhyadanda parSvagama saiva satapadi kace 
atidustangustliamita dirgliaduata yatha yatha. 

73. Asrupatahanugandahrdgalaprothavastisu I'tS 
katLsankhajaniimuskakakminabliigudesu ca ; 
daksakuksau daksapade tvaSubho bkrainarah sada. 

74. Galamadhye prsthamadhye uttarosthe' dhare tatha, 
kamanetrantare vamakuksau caiva tu parsvayoh 

tlrusu ca subliavarto vajinam agrapadayoh. ^^^ 

75. Avartau santajau phale suiyacandrau Subhapradau 
militau tau madhyaphalau hyatilagnau tu dusphalau. 

76. Ayartatritayam phale subham cordbvam tu santaram 
asubham catisamlagnam avartadvitayam tatha. 



72. If the feather is in the midst formed like a stick, is turned 

towards the sides, is on the head, it is a Satapadt ; it ia 
very had if it is a thumb broad, in proportion as it is 
long it is good. 

73. If a feather is on the place where the tears fall, on the cheek, 

jaw, heart, neck and abdomen, on the buttock, temple, 
knee, penis, hump, navel and anus, if on the right 
belly, on the right foot, that is always an unlucky 
feather. 

74. A good horse-feather is on the middle of the neck, on the 

middle of the back, on the upperHp, likewise on the 
uaderlip, between eye and ear, on the left beUy, on the 
two sides, on the loins and on the frontlegs. 

75. Two feathers apart on the ioTehea.d,- Suri/aeanclrau (sun and 

moon) give luck, if not apart they are pretty good, but 
surely unlucky, if much mixed. 
' 76. Three perpendicular and apart standing feathers on the 
forehead are lucky, but two (similar) much mixed 
feathers are unlucky. 
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77. Trikonatritayam ptale avartanam tu dnhkhadam 1^5 
galamadhye Subhah tvekah sarvaBubhanivaranali. 

78. Adhomukhah subhah pade phale cordbvainiLkho bhra- 

mali 
nacaivatyaSubha prsthaimikhi fiatapa^ mata. 

79. Medhxasya pascat bhramari stani vaji sa casubhah, 
bhramab karnasamipe tu §rngi caikah sa ninditah. 160 

80. Grrivordhvaparsve bhramari hyekaraSmili sa caikatah 
padordbvamukliabbramari kilotpati sa ninditah. 

81. Subhasubhau bhramau yasmin sa vaji madhyamah 

smrtah 
mukhe patsu sitah paficakalyanosvah sada matah. 



77. Three triangular feathers on the forehead are unlucky; 
but one lucky feather on the middle of the neck, sus- 
pends all had ones. 

nth its face downwards, and one on 
its face upwards, is lucky, but the 

Satapadi is not regarded as very lucky, if it is turned 

towards the back. 

79. If the feather is a Stani (having a nipple) behind the 

penis, the horse is also unlucky, but if the feather is 
a Srngi (horned) near the ear, it is blamed. 

80. The feather ElcaraSmi (having one string) on one side on the 

upper part of the neck, (and) the feather KllotpSM 
{destroying holts) on the foot with its face upwards is 
despised. 

81. The horse in which are lucky and unlucky feathers is 

a Madhyama (middling), that which is white on the head 
and feet is always esteemed as a Pancahalyana (excellent 
for five things). 
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82. Sa eva hrdaye skandhe pucohe sveto'stamangalah, 1^5 
karne syamah Syamakarriah sarvatah tvekavarnabhak. 

83. Tatrapi sarvatah §veto medhyah pfljyah sadaiva hi, 
vaidiiiyasannibhe netre yasya sto jayamarigalah. 

84. Misravarnah tvekavamah p-ajyah syat sundaro yadi. 

85. Krsnapado hayo niadyah tatha Svetaikapadapi 170 
rflkso dhusaravamaSoa gardhabliabho'pi ninditah. 

86. Ersnataluli krsnajihvab krsnosthasca vininditab 
sarvatab krsnavariio yah puoobe svetab sa ninditab. 

87. Susvetapbalatilako viddho varnantarena ca 

sa yaji dalabbanji tu yasya so'pyatininditah. " 



82. The horse which is white on the heart, shoulder and tail is 

an Astamangala (excellent for eight things), that, ■which 
has a black ear and only one other color (besides) is a 
Syamakarna (black ear). 

83. That which except there (the black ear) is totally white, is 

always to be worshipped as a Medhya (sacrificial), that 
whose eyes are like a turquoise is a Jayamangala (excel- 
lent for victory). 

84. Whether a horse has different colours or has one colour 

it should always be esteemed, if it is beautiful. 

85. A horse with a black foot is despisable, likewise if it has 

only one white foot, one which is rough and is grey- 
coloured is always blamed as looking like a donkey. 

86. A horse with a black palate, black tongjue and black lip is 

despised; a horse which is everywhere black but is 
white at the tail is blamed. 

87. That horse which has on its forehead a very white mark, 

which is perforated by another colour is a Dalabhanjt 
(Piece breaking) and its owner is also much blamed. 
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88. Saiiihanyat varnajan dosan snigdhavarno bhavet yadi; 
baladhikaSca sugatinnalian sarvangasundarah, 
natikrurah sada pujyo bkramadyairapi dusitah.. 

89. Parinalio vrsamukliat udare tu caturgunali 

sa kakut trigunoecam tu sardhatrigunadirghata. 180 

90. Saptatalo vrsali piijyo ganairetairyuto yadi 

na stliayi na ca vai mandah suvodha hyaagasundarah, 
natikrurah suprsthah ca vrsabliali srestha ucyate. 

91. Tritniadyojanaganta va pratyaham bharavahakah 
dasatalasea'*' sudrdhah sumukhostrab prasasyate. 185 

92. Satam ayurmanusyanam gajanam paramam smrtam 
manusyagajayorbalyam yavat vimiativatsaram. 



88. If however the colour is agreeable it suspends all faults 

arising from colour ; and a horse which is very strong, 
goes well, is large, beautiful in all its limbs, not very 
fierce is always to be honoured, even if spoiled by 
feathers. 

89. The circumference of the belly is four times the size of a Bull. 

bull's head, three times its size is the height and three 
and a half times its length. 

90. A bull which is seven spans high, if provided with good 

qualities, is to be respected. A buU which does neither 
stop, nor is slow, carries well, is moreover beautiful in 
limbs, is not very fierce, has a good back ; is called the 
best bull. 

91. A camel, which goes daily thirty yoj anas while carrying Camel. 

loads, is ten spans high, very strong and has a fine 
head, is praised. 

92. A hundred years is recorded as the longest life of men and ^g* "* 

•' ° _ men and 

elephants, the youth of men and elephants is reckoned elephanta. 
up to twenty years. 

"3 II navatalaSoa" is a different reading in one MS. 
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93. Nrnam hi madhyamam yavat sastivarsam vayassmr- 

tam 
asitivatsaram yavat gajasya madhyamam vayah. 

94. Catustrimsat tu varsanam asvasyayuh param smrtam 190 
pancaviiMati varsam hi param ayurvrsostrayoh. 

95. Balyaia aivavrsostranam pancasamvatsaram maf.am 
madhyamam yavat eodasabdam vardhakyam tu tatah 

param. 

96. Dantanam udgamairvarnairayurjneyam vrsasvayoh 
asvasya aat sita dantah prathamabde bhavanti hi. 

97. Krsnalohitavarnastu dvitiye'bde hyadhogatah, 
trtiye'bde tu sandariisau madhyamau patitodgatau. 

98. Tatparsvavartinau tau tu caturthe pimarudgatau, 
antyau dvau pancamabde tu sandamsau punarudgatau. 



195 



93. The middle age of men is estimated to laat up to sixty years, 

the middle age of an elephant up to eighty years. 

94. On the other hand thirty-four years are considered as the Age of 

utmost age of horses, whUe twenty -five years are surely "°^^^8- 
the highest age of bulls and camels. 

95. The youth of horses, buUs and camels extends up to five Age of 

years, the middle age up to sixteen years, but after- camels, 
wards is old age. 

96. By the growth and colour of the teeth the age of bulls and Teeth of 

horses can be known. Six white teeth are surely in the °^^^^- 
first year of a horse, 

97. but in the second year the lower teeth become dark red 

coloured, in the third year the middle biters fall out 
and come again ; 

98. in the fourth year those two on their sides fall out and 

come again, in the fifth year the two biters at the end 
fall out and come again ; 

14 
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99. Madhyaparsvantagau dvau dvau kramat krsnau sa^- 200 

abdatali ; 
navamabdat kramat pitau tau sitau dvadasabdatah. 

100. Dasapancabdatab tau tu kacabbau kramatah smrtau 
astadasabdatab tau bi madbvabbau bhavatab kramat, 

101. Sankbabbau caikaviiiisabdat caturvimsabdatab sada 
cbidram sancalanam pato dantanam ea trike trike. 205 

102. Protbe suvalayastisrab pilrnayuryasya vajinab, 
yatba yatba tu binasta hinam ayuetatba tatba. 

103. Janutpato tvostbavadyo dbutaprstbo jalasanab 
gatimadbyasanab prstbapati pascadgamordbvapat. 

104. Sarpajibvo ruksakantirbbirurasvo'tininditab, 210 
saocbidrapbalatilako nindya asrayakrt tatha. 



99. from tlie sixtb year tbe two middle, side and end teeth 
become gradually black, each, pair becomes in its turn 
yellow from the ninth year ; and white from the 
twelfth year. 

100. From the fifteenth year each pair is said to become in 

its turn glass-coloured, from the eighteenth each pair 
becomes by degrees honey-coloured ; 

101 . from the twenty-first year each pair becomes shell-coloured, 

from the twenty-fourth each pair becomes in each third 
year hoUow (24th-26th year), shaky (27th-29th), and 
falls out (30th-32nd). 

102. The horse which has three deep wrinkles in the nostrils has 

a long life ; in proportion as the wrinkles are deficient 
the life is also limited. 

103. A horse which jumps up on its knees, makes a noise with its 

lips ; sits down in water, stands stiU in the midst of the 
road, falls on its back, jumps upwards while going 
backwards, 

104. which has a tongue like a serpent, is of disagreeable colour, 

and timid is much despised ; despised is also a horse 
whose mark on the forehead has flaws and which stands 
often still. 
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105. Vrsasyastau sita dantah catiirtlie'bde'khilali smrtah," 
dvavantyau patitotpannau panoame'bde hi tasya vai. 

106. Saathe tupantyau bhavatah saptame tatsamipagau, 

astame patitotpannau madhyamau dasanau khalu. ^^^ 

107. Krsnapltasitaraktasankhacchayau dvike dvike 
kramat hi dve ca bhavatah oalanam patanam tatah. 

108. TJstrasyoktaprakarena vayojnanam tu va bhavet. 

109. Prerakakarsakanmkho'nkuso gajavinigrahe 
hastipakairgajastena vineyassugamaya hi. 220 

110. Blialinasyordhvakhandau dvau parSvagau dvadasangu- 

lau 
tatparsvantargatabhyam tu sudrdhabhyam tathaiva ca. 



105. Eight complete white teeth are mentioned as existing in Teeth of a 

the fourth year of the bull, in its fifth year two molars 
fall out and rise again ; 

106. iQ the sixth year the two next to the molars, in the seventh 

the two next ones, in the eighth year the two middle 
biters fall and come again. 

107. Every second year they get by degrees black, yeUow, white, 

red and shell-coloured. Each pair becomes gradually 
loose and falls out.'" 

108. The knowledge of the age of a eamel may be likewise Age of a 

reckoned according to the above-mentioned rule. "^""^ ' 

109. For training an elephant a hook is used by the elephant- Elephant- 

drivers, which has one point for driving on and another "^"''"S- 
for drawing back ; by this hook the elephant is guided 
to go well. 

110. The two upwards and sideways pointing parts of a bridle- Bridle. 

bit are respectively on the whole twelve angulas long, 
with two inside but very strong pieces, 



'" Black iathe 9th and 10th year, yellow in the 11th and 12th, white in the 
13th and 14th, red in the 15th and 16th, shell-coloured in the I7th and 18th, 
in the 19th the end teeth get loose, in the 20th the end teeth fall out an* 
tlie last l^iit one become loosse, fcc. &e. 
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111. Varakakarsakhandabhyam raj varthavalayair yutau 
evamvidhaklialmena vasikuiyat tu vajinam. 

112. Nasikakarsarajva tu vrsostram vinayet bhrSam 225 
tiksnagro yah saptaphalah. syat esam malasodhane. 

113. Sutadanairvineya hi manusyah pasavah sada, 
sainikastu visesena na te vai dhanadandatah. 

114. Anupe tu vrsaSvanam gajostranam tu jangale 

sadharane padatmam niveSat raksanam bhavet. 230 

115. Satam satam yojanante sainyam rastre niyojayet. 

116. Q-ajostravrsabhasvah prak sresthah sambharavahane ; 
sarvebhyah sakatah srestha varsakalam vina smrtah. 

117. Na calpasadhano gacohet api jetum ripum laghum 
mahatatyantasadyaskabalenaiva subuddhiyuk. 235 



111. and are joined with rings for reins both for stopping and 

pulling hack ; with such a hridlebit one may manage 
a horse. 

112. One may guide firmly a hull with a rein pulling through Bullrein. 

its nose, in cleaning them of dirt should he (used) an 
instrument with seven sharp-pointed combs. 

113. Men and heasts should certainly always he managed by 

severe beating ; but soldiers specially ; they should not 
be subjected to fines. 

114. By keeping horses and bulls in a marshy country, elephants 

in a jungle (and) foot-soldiers in a plain, their safety 
will be ensured. 

115. At the end of each yoj ana,"' a king should keep in his Distri- 

inhabited kingdom a troop of one hundred soldiers. of troops, 

116. Elephants, camels, bulls and horses are in the order of prece- 

dence excellent for carrying provisions, better than all 
these are stated to be cars, except in the rainy season. 

117. A wise general should not march even against a weak enemy Precepts 

insufficiently prepared, but only with a very numerous °°J^ 
army consisting of troops of the line. ruling. 

"'' A yojana is a measure of difEerent length, its shortest extent amounts 
to 2^ and its longest to about 18 English miles ; it is generally fixed at 4 
kro6as or 9 English miles. 
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118. ASiksitam asaram oa sadyaskam tulavacca tat, 
yuddham vina'nyakaryesu yojayet matiman sada. 

119. Vikartum yatate'lpo'pi prapte pranatyaye'nisam 
na punah kimtu balavan vikarakaranaksamah. 

120. Apibahubalo'suro na stratum ksamate rane 240 
kim alpasadhano'suTEih sthatum sakto'rina samam ? 

121. Susiddhalpabalassuro vijetum ksamate ripum, 
mahasusiddhabalayuk sm-ab kim na vijesyati. 

122. Maulasiksitasarena gaccbet raja rane ripum 
pranatyaye'pi maulam na svaminam tyaktum icobati. 245 

123. Vagdandaparusenaiva bhrtibrasena bhititab 
nityam pravasayasabbyam bhedo'vasyam prajayate. 



118. An undisciplined and inefficient line is (weak) like cotton ; 

a wise man should always apply it to aU other purposes 
but fighting. 

119. A weak person, if he is in danger of his life, tries always 

to fight, how much more a strong one, who is able 
to attack ? 

120. A coward though he has a very strong army cannot stand 

in the battle-field, how can a coward with small support 
stand in a battle ? 

121. A hero who has a small but well-disciplined army is able 

to conquer the enemy ; (if so) wiU not a hero with a 
strong well-provided army conquer ? 

122. A king should go to battle against an enemy with an 

efficient and disciplined reserve, the reserve does not wish 
to leave his master even when in danger of death. 

123. Discontent arises necessarily from severe reprimands and 

severe punishments, from fear, from reductions of pay, 
from always sojourning abroad and from fatigues. 
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124. Balam yasya tu sambhinnam manak api jayali kutah 
satroh svasyapi senaya ato bhedam vicintayet. 

125. Yatha hi satrusenaya bhedo'vaSyam bhavet tatha, 250 
kautilyena pradanena drak kuryat nrpatih sada. 

126. Sevayatyantaprabalam natya carim prasadhayet 
prabalam manadanabhyam yuddhairblnabalam tatha. 

127. Maitrya jayet samabalam bhedaih sarvan vasam nayet, 
satrusamsadhanopayo nanyah subalabhedatah. 255 

128. Tavat pare nitiman syat yavat subalavan svayam 
mitram tavat ca bhavati pustagneh pavano yatha. 

129. Tyaktam ripubalam dharyam na samuhasamlpatah 
prthak niyojayetprak va yuddhartham kalpayet ca tat. 



124. How can be victory to him, whose army is even a little 

discontented ? he should therefore always investigate 
the discontent which exists in his army and in that of his 
enemy. 

125. That discontent should necessarily prevail among the hostile 

army, a king should always speedily endeavour by 
deceitful means and bribes. 

126. One should propitiate an overpowerful enemy by submis- Behaviour 

sion, a powerful one by demonstration of respect andg°^^^^" 
by presents, and a weak one (one should subdue) by 
fighting. 

127. He should win over an equal in strength by friendship ; 

by divisions he should subdue all. There is no other 
means of subduing an enemy than by (spreading) 
discontent among his strong army. 

128. As long as an enemy is powerful he is able to govern, and 

so long he is a friend ; as the wind is (a friend) of the 
strong fire. 

129. The hostile army which has deserted to the king must be 

protected, but not kept near his own army ; he should 
place it separately or arrange it in front for fighting. 
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130. Maitryam arat prsthabhage parsvayorva balam nyaset. 260 

131. Asyate ksipyate yat tu mantrayantragmbhisca tat 
astram tadanyatah sastram asikimtadikam ca yat. 

132. Astram tu dvividham jneyam nalikam mantrikam 
tatha. 

133. Yada tu mantrikam nasti nalikam tatra dharayet 

saha sastrena nrpatirvijayartham tu sarvada. 265 

134. Laghudlrghakaradliarabliedaih sastrastrauamakam 
prathayanti navam bhinnam vyavaharaya tad vidah. 

135. Nalikam dvividham jneyam brbatksudravibhedatah. 

136. Tiryagurdhvacchidramulam nalam paneavitastikam ; 
mulagrayorlaksyabheditilabinduyutam sada. 270 



130. He should place the friendly army near in the rear or on 

both sides. 

131. Whatever is thrown or cast by incantation, machine or fire Projectiles 



is a projectile, what is different is a weapon like the i^g^pong 



and 
\i IS uiiitiruuij i» a wuu^uu xiu.a i/iic 

sword, the spear, &c. 

132. The projectile weapon must be known to be of two kinds, Incanta- 

that consisting of tubes and that thrown by incantation, guns, ' 

133. If here there are no incantation-arms a king should always weapons. 

keep for the sake of victory the tubular arms together 
with other weapons. 

134. According as a new weapon and missile varies in its size, 

whether it is small or large, in its shape or blade, 
experts name it differently. 

135. The tubular weapon should be known as being of two 

kinds, divided into large and small. 

136. The tube is five spans long, its breech has a perpendicular Gun. 

and horizontal hole, at the breech and muzzle is always 
fixed a sesambead for aligning the sights. 
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137 . Yantraghatagnikrt gravacurnadlirk karnamulakam 
STikasthopangabudiiain ca madhyaAgulalDilantarain. 

138. Svante'gnioilrnasaiidhatrsalakasaihyutam drdham 
laghunalikam apyetat pradkaryam pattisadibhih. 

139. Yatlia yathaitat tvaksaram yatha sthulaMlantaram 275 
yatba dirghabrhadgolam durabhedi tatha tatha. 

140. Mulakllabhramat laksyasamasandhanabhaji yat 
brhaiiiiallkasanjS.ain tat kasthabudhnavivarjitam 
pravahyam sakatadyaistu suyuktam vijayapradam. 

141. SuvarcilaYanat panca palani gandhakat palam 280 
antardbumavipakvarkasnubyadyangaratali palam ; 



137. The breech has at the vent a mechanism which, carrying 

stone and powder, makes fire by striking. Its breech 
is weU wooded at the side, in the middle is a hole an 
angula broad ; 

138. after the gunpowder is placed inside, it is firmly pressed 

down with a ramrod. This is the small gun which 
ought to be carried by foot-soldiers. 

139. In proportion as its outside (bark) is hard, its hole is 

broad, its ball is long and broad ; the ball reaches far. 

140. A big tube is called (that gun) which obtains the direction 

of the aim by moving the breech with a wedge ; its 
end is without wood ; but it is to be drawn on cars, &c. ; 
if well welded it gives victory. 

141. Five weights (pala) of saltpetre, one weight of sulphur. Gun- 

one weight of charcoal, which consists of Calatropis ^°^ ^' 
gigantea, of Ewphorhia neriifolia, and other (plants) and 
is prepared in such a manner that the smoke does not 
escape ; 
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142. Suddliat sangraliya sancurnya sammilya praputet rasaih 
snuhyarkanam rasonasya Sosayet atapena ca ; 

piatva Sarkaravat caitat agnicurnam bhavet khalu. 

143. Suvaroilavanat bhagah sat va oatvara eva va 285 
nalastrartliagnicuxrie tu gandhangarau tu purvavat. 

144. Grolo lohamayo garbhagutikah kevalo'pi va 
asasya lagbunalarthe hyanyadhatubhavo'pi va. 

145. Lohasaramayam vapi nalastram tvanyadbatujam 
mtyasammarjanasvaccliain astrapatibhiravrtain. 290 

146. Angarasyaiva gandbasya suvarcilavanasya ca 
• silaya baritalasya tatha sisamalasya ea. 

147. Hiagulasya tatha kantarajasah karpurasya ca 
jatomilyasca saralaniryasasya tathaiva ca. 



142. if all this is taken after having been cleansed, is then 

powdered, and mixed together, one should squeeze it 
with the juice of Cdlatropis gigantea, Euphorbia neriifoKa 
and AlKum sativum and dry in the sun ; having ground 
this like sugar, it will certainly become gunpowder. 

143. There may be six or even four parts of saltpetre in the 

gunpowder used for tubular arms, but the parts of 
sulphur and charcoal remain as before. 

144. The ball is made of iron, and has either small balls in its 

inside or is empty ; for small tubular arms it should be 
of lead or of any other metal. 

145. The tubular projectile weapon is either of iron or of another 

metal, it is every day to be rubbed clean, and covered 
by gunners. 

146. With a similar greater or less proportion of charcoal, 

sulphur, and saltpetre, of realgar, of opiment and 
likewise of graphite ; 

147. of vermilion, also of powder of magnetic iron oxide and 

of camphor, of lac, and of indigo and likewise of the 
pine gum {Finus longi/olia), 

15 
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148. SamanyunadhikhairaihSairagnicurnanyanekaSah 295 
kalpayanti ca vottarah candrikathadimanti ca. 

149. Ksipanti oagnisamyogat golam lakse sunalagam. 

150. Nalastram Sodliayet adau dadyat tatragniournakam ; 
nivesayet tat dandena nalamule yatha drdham. 

151. Tatah. sugolakam dadyat tatah karne'gnicuriiakam, 300 
karnaournagnidanena golam laksye nipatayet. 

152. Laksyabhedi yatha bano dliaimr]'yaviiiiyo]'itali 
bhavet tatbanusandhaya dvihastasca Bilimukbab. 

153. Astasra prthubudhna tu gada brdayasambita ; 

pattisab svasamo bastabudhnascobhayatomukhali. 305 



148. experts make gunpowder in many ways and of white and 

other colours. 

149. By the application of fire they throw the ball coming from Gun-tall. 

the tube at the mark. 

150. One should clean the tube first and then put gunpowder, Atout 

carry it do-\vn with the ramrod to the bottom of the tube and clean- 
till it is tight, ingagun. 

151. then put a good ball, and place gunpowder on the vent, 

and by setting fire to the powder at the vent discharge 
the ball towards its mark. 

152. In order that the arrow despatched by the string of the Bow, 

bow should penetrate the object aimed at, the arrow 
which is put on should be two cubits long. 

153. A club is octagonal, but broad at the end, rising (from the Club. 

ground) up to the heart ; a battle axe is of the same axe. 
height (as the bearer), is in the middle one cubit 
broad and is double-headed. 
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154. IsadvaktraScaikadharo vistare caturangulah 
ksurapranto nabhisamo drdhamustissucandraruk 
khadgah, prasascaturhastadandabudhnali ksurananah. 

155. DaSahastamitah kimtah phalagrah sankubudlmakali. 

156. Cakram sadbastaparidhi ksuraprantam sunabhiyuk, ^^^ 
tribastadaadab trisikbo, lobarajjiib supasakab. 

157. Godbumasambitastbiilapatrain lobamayam drdbam, 
kavacam sasirastranam ttrdbvakayavisobbanam. 

158. Tiksnagram karajam srestbam lobasaramayam drdbam. 

159. To vai supustasambbarab tatba Badgunaxnantravit 315 
babvastrasamyuto raja yoddbum iccbet sa eva bi, 

anyatba dubkbam apnoti svarajyat bbraSyate' pi oa. 



154. The sword is a little curved, has one blade, is four angulas Sword. 

broad, at the point sharp as a razor, reaches up to the 
navel, has a strong hilt and is as brilliant as the 
beautiful moon. The broad sword is four cubits long. Broad 
broad (at the hilt), and at the end-point sharp like a 
razor. 

155. The lance is ten cubits long, ending in a (metal) point. Lance. 

and broad as a shaft. 

156. The disk is six cubits in circumference, is at the edge Disk- 

like a razor and is to be handled in the very midst ; Trident, 
the trident is three cubits long ; a good lasso has iron Lasso, 
strings. 

157. Armour consists of scales of the breadth of a grain of Armour. 

wheat, is of metal and firm, has a protection for the 
head, and is ornamented on the upper part of the body. 

158. The fingertip of a gauntlet which is sharp at its end, is Gauntlet. 

of metal and is strong, is surely the best. 

159. That king who has well supplied provisions, knows the Rules 

secret of the six principles of policy (iee si. 174), and fighting. 
has many weapons, wishes certainly to fight ; if he is 
not in such position (and fights), he experiences 
distress, and is even expelled from his kingdom. 
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160. Abithratoh satrubhavam ubhayoh samyatatmanoh 
astradyaih svarthasiddhyartham vyaparo yuddham 

ucyate. 

161. Ma,ntrastrairdaivikam yuddham, naladyaisoa tatha 320 

'suram 
sastrabahusamuttham tu manavam yuddham iritam. 

162. Ekasya bahubhih sarddham bahunam bahubhiSca va 
ekasyaikena va, dvabhyam dvayor va, tat bhavet khalu. 

163 Kalam desam satrubalam drstva svlyabalam tatah 

upayan sadgunam mantram sambhuyat yuddhakamu- 325 
kah. 

164. Saraddhemantasisirakalo yuddhesu cottamah 
vasanto madhyamo jneyo'dhamo grismah smrtah sada. 

165. Varsasu na prasamsanti yuddham sama smrtam tada. 



160. The exertion of two self-controlled (parties) -who harbour Definition 

enmity against each other with projectile weapons ^^' 
and other arms for the accomplishment of their own 
benefit, is called war. 

161. The fighting with incantations and projectile weapons Different 

is called divine, that with tubes and other instruments fighting. 
demoniac, that with weapons and the arms (of the 
body) is human. 

162. If one fights with many, or many fight against many, or 

one fights against one, or two against two, that is surely 
a contest. 

163. Having considered the time, place, the hostile army and 

also his own, the (four) expedients {i.e., negotiation, 
bribery, dissensioii and attack), the secret of the six 
principles of policy, he should think of war. 

164. Autumn, winter and the chilly season are the be^t for Seasons of 

fighting, spring time should be regarded as middling, j,e*consi- ° 
and the hot season always as the worst. dered. 

165. In the rainy season they do not recommend war ; for that 

time negotiation is advised. 
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166. Tuddhasambharasampamio yadadhikatalo nrpah 
manotsahi susakunotpati kalah tada subhah. 3S0 

167. Karye'tyavagyake prapte kalo no cet yada subhah 
nidhaya hrdi visvesam gehe cihnam iyat tada. 

168. Na kalaniyamah tatra gostrivipravinasane. 

169. Tasmin deSe yathakalam sainyavyayamabhmnayah 
parasya viparitasca smrto desah sa uttamah."^ 335 

170. Atmanasea paresam ca tulyavyayamabhumayah 
yatra madhyama uddiato desah sastraTicintakaih.'*' 



166. When a king has acquired all war materials, is very strong, 

persevering in his mind, (and) has obtained auspicious 
omens, then is the time. 

167. But if the business is unavoidable, and the time is not Unavoid. 

propitious, he should go, after having meditated in ^^'^(.q ^^ 
his mind on the Supreme Spirit and placed a (divine) accepted, 
symbol in his house. 

168. There is no restriction as to time (for fighting) when cows, 

women, and Brahmans are being destroyed. 

169. That position in which there are at the necessary time Man- 

fields fit for the manoeuvring of troops, the position '^^^^^S- 
of the enemy being in this respect different, is men- 
tioned as the best. 

170. I£ his own good manoeuvring fields and those of his enemies 

are equally good, the position is called a middling one 
by war experts. 



"6 See Kamandaklya, XVI, 19. 

"' See Kamand., XVI, 20. 

AtmanaSca paresam ca tulya vyayamabhtlmayah 
sumadhyamah sa nddiEto deSah ^astrarthacintakaih. 
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171. Aratisainy avyayamasuparyaptamaliitalah 
atmano viparitaSca sa vai defio'dhamali smrtah.'*' 

1 72. Svasainyat tu tiitiyamsahinam satrutalam yadi 340 
asiksitam asaram va sadyaskam svajayaya vai. 

173. Putravat palitam yat tu danamanavivarddhitam 
yuddhasambharasampaimain svasainyam vijayapradam. 

174. Sandhim ca vigraham yanam asanam ca samasrayam 
dvaidhibhavam ca samvidyat mantrasyaitanstu sadguiiaii 345 

175. Yabhih kriyabhih balavan mitratam yati vai ripuh 
sa kriya sandhiritynkta vimrsettam tu yatnatah. 

176. Vikartiitah san vadbino bbavet Satrustu yena vai 
karmana vigraham tarn tu cintayet mantribhirnrpah. 



171. If the ground is favorable for the manoeuvres of the army 

of the enemy, his position berag quite the reverse, 
that position is mentioned as the worst. 

172. If the hostile army is a third part less than his own, if its 

line is undisciplined and ine£B.cient, (such circum- 
stances) ensure his own victory. 

173. If his own army is guarded like a son, is gratified by 

presents and honours, is provided with the materials 
for war, it is conferring victory. 

174. He should understand the six principles of policy ; alliance Six prin- 

and quarrel, marching, halting, refuge and separation. "'^,1®® °* 

175. By what practices a strong enemy is won over to friendship, Alliance. 

that practice is called aUianee ; he should consider it 
anxiously. 

176. A king should deliberate with his ministers about the war, War. 

by means of which his enemy may be injured and 
rendered dependent. 



"8 See Kamand., XVI, 21, 
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177. Satrunasarthagamanain yanam svabliistasiddhaye 350 
svaraksanam satruna§o bhavet sthanat tadasanam. 

178. Tairgupto balavan bhuyat durbalo'pi sa aSrayah, 
dvaidhibliavah svasainyanam sthapanam gulmagulma- 

tah. 

179. Baliyasabhiyiiktastu nrpo'nanyapratikriyah 

apannali sandbmi anviochet kurvanah kalayapanam. 355 

180. Eka evopaharastu sandhiresa mato hitah, 
upaharasya bhedastu sarve'nye maitravarjitah.^*' 

181. Abhiyokta baliyastvat alabdhva na nivartate 
upaharadrte yasmat sandhiranyo na Tidyate.''" 



177. The going for the destruction of the enemy for the fulfil- Marching. 

ment of his own desires is marching ; if through 
staying his own safety and his enemy's destruction is Halting, 
obtained, that is halting. 

178. The protection which makes a weak man become strong, is Befuge. 

called refuge ; the placing of his own armies in Separa. 
different corps is separation. *''"'• 

179. If a king is attacked by a strong enemy and is not able to political 

resist, he should (thus) afflicted make peace, obtaining *^^'°^- 
delay of time. 

180. Alliance alone is regarded as a pleasant tribute ; but all 

the other kinds of tributes are destitute of friendship. 

181. As an enemy who has not received any benefit from his 

superior strength does not return (to his country) ; 
therefore no peace is known without a tribute. 



"9 See Kamand., IX, 21, and HitopadeSa, IV, 126. 

150 ;8ee Kamand., IX, 22. 

Abhiyokta bah yasmat alabdhva na nivartate 
upaharat rte tasmat sandhiranyo na vidyate. 
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182. Satrortalamisarena upaharam prakalpayet 360 
sevam vapi oa svikmyat dadyat kanyam bhuvam dha- 

nam. 

183. Svasamantafiica sandhiyat maitrenanyajayaya vai 
sandhih karyo'pyanaryena samprapyotsadayet hi sah, 

184. Sanghatavan yatha venurnividaih kantakairvrtah 

na sakyate samucoliettum venuh sanghatavanstatha.'^^ 365 

185. Balina saha sandhaya bhaye sadharane yadi, 
atmanam gopayet kale bahvamitreau buddhiman. 

186. Balina saba yoddbavyam iti nasti nidarsanam 
prativatam hi na gbanah kadacit api sarpati."^ 



182. He should settle a tribute according to the strength, of his 

enemy, or he should agree to do homage, or should 
give his daughter, land or money. 

183. For the sake of conquering his enemy he should make an 

aUiance with his neighbours ; an alliance is even to be 
made with an unworthy ruler ; having gained his object 
he may destroy him. 

184. As a clump of bamboos surrounded by thick thorns cannot 

be torn out, thus also could not be annihilated Venn (?) 
who had a multitude of followers. 

1 85. A wise king who has many enemies should guard himself in 

calamity by making an alliance with a strong king, who 
is exposed to the same danger. 

186. There exists no example (to show), that one should fight 

with a strong enemy ; a cloud surely does not move 
against the wind. 

"1 See Hitop., IV, 26. 

Saihhatatvat yatha Venumividah kantakairvrtah 
na sakyate samucchettum hhratrsanghatavanstatha. 
Pane, III, 50. Sanghatavan yatha venumivido vennhhirvrtah 
na Sakyate samucchettum durbalopi tatha nrpah. 
Kamandaklya, IX, 46. 

Sanghatavan yatha venumividaih kantakair vrtah 
na Sakyate samuoehettiim bhratrsanghatavanstatha. 

All MSS. of the ^ukranlti read Venuh sangh&tmanstathd. 

1" See Hitop., IV, 27 ; Pancatantra, III, 22 ; Kamandaklya, III, 46. 
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187. Baliyasi pranamatam kale vikramatam api ^'^'^ 
sampado na visarpanti pratlpam iva nimnagah. 

188. Raja na gacchet viSvasam aandhito' pi hi buddhiman 
adrohasaiiiayam krtva vrtram indrah pura'vadhit.^'^ 

189. Apanno' bhyudayakanksi pldyamanah parena -va 
deSakalabalopetah prarabheta ca vigraham. ^^^ 

190. Pralunabalamitram tu durgastham byantaragatam 
atyantavisayasaktam prajadravyapabarakam ; 
bhinnamantribalain raja pidayet parivestayan. 

191. Vigrahah sa ca vijneyo hyanyaSca kalahah smrtah. 

192. Bab;yasatyalpabalali silrena na oa vigraham 380 
kuryat ca vigrahe pumsam sarvanaSah prajayate. 



187. The power of those Mngs, who bow to a strong enemy, 

but fight at another time, does not glide away, as 
rivers do not flow against the stream. 

188. A wise king does not enter into confidence even if he has 

made an alliance ; Indra after having made friendship 
killed in ancient times Vrtra. 

189. When unfortunate, or hoping for success, or troubled by 

an enemy, one should commence war only, after having 
obtained the (right) place, time and army. 

190. A king should beleaguer and oppress an enemy who is defi- 

cient in army and in friends, who stays in his fortress, 
who has invaded his country, who is much addicted to 
women, who robs his subjects of their money, and 
whose ministers and army are disaffected. 

191. This is regarded as war, but a quarrel is regarded as a 

different thing. 

192. A very weak one should not go to war with a strong enemy, 

for in such a combat of men occurs general destruction. 

'» See Pane, III. 7 ; Kamand., IX. 50 to Sloka 187 ; and Kamand., IX. 
63 to sloka 188. 

16 
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193. EkarthabhiniveSitvam karanam kalahasya va 
upayantaranaSe tu tato vigraham acaret. 

194. Vigrhya sandliaya tatha sambhilyatha prasangatah 
upeksaya ca nipunairyanam pafioavidham smrtam.'** 385 

195. Yigrhya yati hi yada sarvan satruganan balat 
vigrhya yanam yanajnaih tadaoaryaih pracaksyate.'" 

196. Arimitrani sarvani svamitraih sarvato balat 
vigrhya caribhirgantum vigrhyagamanam tu va."^ 

197. Sandhayanyatra yatrayam parsnigrahena Satruna 390 
saadhayagamanam proktam tajjigisoh phalarthinah.'" 



193. If the cause of the quarrel is the desire to have one and the 

same object, one may proceed to war, if no other means 
exists (to settle the matter). 

194. Five different modes of marching are mentioned by experts, Marching. 

a successful war march, an alliance march, a junction 
march, likewise an incidental march, and a con- 
temptuous march. 

195. If by his strength all hostile troops are conquered, it is 

called by the masters who know the marching rules, a 
successful war march. 

196. If, when marching against one's own enemies, aU the 

friends of the enemy are everywhere conquered through 
the ability of one's own friends, this is also called a 
successful war expedition. 

197. When, while marching against one enemy, an alliance is 

made with another enemy, who is coming in his rear, 
this is called the alliance march of the king desirous 
success. 



"* See Kamand., XI, 2, instead of upekaayS, ca upeksa oeti. 

"5 See Kamand., XI, 3. 

I's See Kamand., XI, 4, instead of ari arer, and instead of carihhirganium 

" oftbhigamanam." 
"' See Kamand., XI, 5. 
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198. Eko bhilpo yadaikatra samantaih samparayikaili 
fiaktiSauryayutairyanam sambhayagamanam hi tat.^'* 

199. Anyatra prasthitah sangat anyatraiva ca gaoohati 
prasangayanamtat proktam yanavidbhiSca mantribhih."' *^^ 

200. Eipmn yatasya baHnah samprapya vikrtam phalam 
upeksya tasmin tadyanam upeksayanam uoyate.'®' 

201. Durvrtte' pyakuline tu balam datari rajyate 
hrstam krtva sviyabalam paritosyapradanatah. 



198. If a king marches against an enemy together with his 

warlike, powerful and valiant neighbours, that is called 
going together. 

199. If, after having set out against one enemy, he marches by 

circumstances (compelled) against another enemy, this 
is called by those who understand marching and by 
ministers, an incidental march. 

200. If, when a strong king marches against an (insignificant) 

enemy, an advantage not worth having has been 
obtained and this has been given up, this is called a 
march conducted with contempt. 

201. An army is even attached to a bad and low bom king if Liberality 

he is only liberal, having pleased his own army by troops, 
gifts of presents. 

"> Compare Kamandaklya, XI, 6. 

Ekibhttya yadaikatra eamantaih samparayikaih 
feikti^ucayutairya.nam sambbfiyagamanam bi tat. 

lis Compare Eftmandaklya, XI, 9. 

Anyatra prasthitab saigat anyatraiva ca gaoobati 
praaafigayanam tat proktam atra galyo nidarfianam. 

"" Compare Eamandaklya, XI, 10. 

Ripnin yatasya balinal^ samprapyavi?krtam pbalam 
upek?ya tannutrayanam upeksayanam uoyate. 
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202. Nayakah purato yayat pravirapurusavrtali 400 
madhye kalatram kosasca svami phalguca yaddhanam,^*' 
dhvajinim ca sadodyuktah sa gopayet divanisam.^*^ 

203. Nadyadiivanadurgesu yatra yatra bhayam bhavet 
senapatih tatra tatra gacchet vyuhikrtaixbalaih.^''' 

204. Tayat vyuhena mahata makarena purobbaye ; 405 
fiyenenobbayapaksena sucya va dhiravaktraya.'^^ 

205. Paicadbbaye tu Sakatam parsvayorvajrasanjnikam 
sarvatab sarvatobbadram cakram vyalam atbapi va ;'"' 
yathadeBam kalpayet va satrusenavibbedakam. 

206. Vyubaracanasaaketan vadyabbasasamiritan 4io 



202. The commander-in-cMef sbould go in front, surrounded 

by valiant men, in the midst should be the queen, the 
treasury, the king, and whatever ready money there 
is ; and he shoidd always zealously guard his army day 
and night. 

203. Wherever, whether in a river, mountain, forest or fortress 

an alarm of the enemy (coming) arises, there should the 
general go with combined forces. 

204. If the alarm arises in front, he should march in an array Different 

resembling a crocodile, a double- winged hawk or a ^°™'*''"'°3 
needle with a strong point. 

205. A king should form if the alarm rises in the rear what is 

called a cart, if on the flanks a thunderbolt, if on aU 
sides, aneverywhere impregnable figure, a wheel and an 
elephant for the destruction of the hostile army accord- 
ing to the fitness of the place. 

206. Nobody except his own soldiers should know the intima- Signals. 

1" See Hit., Ill, 70 ; Kamand., XVIII, 45. 

Nayakah purato jayat praTlraprtanavrtah 

madhye kalatram svami ca koSaJti phalgu mahaddhanam. 
"2 See Kamandakiya, XVIII, 43. 

163 See Kamand., XVIII, 44 ; Hitop., Ill, 69 ; and compare Manu, VII, 188. 
"1 See Kamand., XVIII, 48. 
"6 See Kamand., XVIII, 49. 

PaScadbhaye tu ^akatam parsvayorvajraBanjnitam 

sarvatati sarvatobhadram bhayavytiham prakalpayet. 
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svasamikairvina kopi na janati tathavidhan, 
niyojayet ca matiman vyiihaii nanavidliaii sada. 

207. ASvanam ca gajanam ca padatinam prthak prthak 
uccaih saiiisravayet vyuliasanketan sainikan nrpah. 

208. Vamadaksmasamstho va madhyastho vagrasamsthitah 415 
Srutva tan sainikaili karyam anu^istam yatha tatha. 

209. Sammilanam prasaranam paribhramanam eva ca 
akuncanam tatha yanam prayanam apayanakam ; 

210. Paryayena ca sammukliyaiii samutthanam ca luntha- 

nam 
samsthanam castadalavat cakravat golatulyakam ; 420 

211. Sucitulyam Sakatavat ardhacandrasamam tu va 
prthagbliavanani alpalpaih paryayaih panktivesanam ; 

212. Sastrastrayordharanam ca Bandhanam lakByabbedanam 
moksanam ca tathastranam BastraiLam parighatanam. 



tions for the arrangement of troops, communicated by 
■Vfords or Bignale; and a wise man should always 
prescribe different formations. 

207. A king should make his soldiers hear distinctly the forma- ' 

tion-signals for the elephants, horses and foot-soldiera 
each separately ; 

208. whether he stands on the left or right, in the midst or is 

placed in front ; the soldiers, when they hear these 
signals, should do according as they are taught. 

209. They ehotJd concentrate, spread, wheel round, fall in, Man- 

march, double and retreat ; '^'^^' 

210. now face or rise and lie down on the ground, or stand like 

an octagon, like a wheel, like a ball ; 

211. like a needle, like a car, or like the half moon, skirmish 

in small numbers, form rows in regidar order ; 

212. take up weapons and arms, aim at and hit the mark, 

discharge missiles and strike with weapons, 
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213. Drak sandhanam punah pato graho moksah punah 

punah ; 
svaguhanam pratighatah saBtrastrapadavikramaih. 425 

214. Dvabhyam tribhiSoaturbhirva panktisogamanam tatah ; 
tatba pragbhavanam capasaranam tupasarjanam 
apasrtyastrasiddbyarthaia upasrtya vimoksanam. 

215. Pragbhutva mocayet astram vyuhaBtbah sainikah sada 
aslnah syat vimuktastrah pragva capasaret punah. 

216. Pragasinam tupasrto drstva svastram vimocayet 430 
ekaikaso dviso vapi sanghafio bodhito yatha. 

217. Krauncanam kbe gatiryadrk panktitah samprajayate 
tadrk samraksayet krauiioavyuliain desabalam yatha, 

218. Suksmagrivam madhyapucoham sthiilapaksam tu 

paiiktitah 435 

brhatpaksam madhyagalapuccham syenam mukhe 
tamim. 



213. then quickly aim again, and throw, take up and discharge 

the arms repeatedly, cover themselves, and beat with 
arms, weapons and feet ; 

214. further go in rows of two, three or four ; likewise, front, 

retire and change places ; retire for adjusting the 
arms and advance for the discharge. 

215. A soldier when standing in his corps should always 

discharge his arms from the front, if he has discharged 
the arms he should sit down, or should leave the front. 

216. But (the next soldier) advancing should discharge his 

weapon keeping his eye on him who sits in front, either 
one by one, or in twos or in numbers, according to the 
order. 

217. As the moving of the herons proceeds in the sky, he should Formation 

^ arrange the herons' array, according as it is adapted to ° ^"^ " 
the country ; 

218. with a thin neck, a middling tail, a bulky wing, arranged 
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219. Catuspad makaro ctrghasthulavakro dvirosthakah 
suci suksmamukho dirghasamadandantarandhrayuk. 

220. CakraTyuhah caikamargo hyastadha kundalikrtah 
caturdiksvastaparidhili sarvatobhadrasanjnikah. 

221. AmargaScastavalayi golakah sarvatomukhah 
Sakatah fiakalakaro vyalo vyalakrtih sada. 

222. Sainyam alpam brhadvapi drstva margam ranasthalam 
vyuhairvyuhena vyuhabhyam sankarenapi kalpayet. 

223. Yantrastraili Mrusenaya bKedo yebhyab prajayate, 
sthalebhyastesu santisthet sasainyo hyasanam hi tat. 

224. Tmannajalasambhara ye canye fiatruposakah 
samyak nirudhya tan yatnat paritaSoiram asanat. 



440 



445 



in rows, (and) a hawk-array with a broad wing, a 
middling throat and tail and thin at the face. 

219. The crocodile has four feet, a long and broad snout and 

two lips. A needle has a thin face, a long and even 
stick-like body, and a hole at its end. 

220. The wheel array has one way, but eight coils. A figure 

with eight rings and with four faces is called a Sarvato- 
Ihadra (a strong one on every direction). 

221. A ball has no entrance, eight circles and everywhere a 

face ; a cart is like a cart and an elephant h&s always 
the shape of an elephant. 

222. Having seen the army, the road, the battlefield, whether 

small or big, he should arrange his army in many 
corps, or in one or two, or in one mass. 

223. Where a gap may be made in the hostile army through Post. 

missiles and machines, in these places the king should 
stand with his army ; this is called post. 

224. Having with great exertion effectually removed from his 

post all round and for a long time to come grass, food, 
water and other provisions, which maintain the enemy ; 
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225. Vicchinnavividhasaram prakeinayavasaindhanam, 450 
vigrhyamanaprakrtim kalenaiva vaSam nayet.^''^ 

226. AreSca vijigisosca vigrahe hiyamanayoli 
sandhaya yadavasthanam sandhayasanam uoyate.'^' 

227. Ucchidyamano balina nirupayapratikriyali, 
kulodbhavam satyam aryam asrayeta balotkatam. 456 

228. Yijiglsostu sahyarthah suhrtsambandhibandhavah 
pradattabhrtika hyanye bhtipa amsaprakalpitah. 

229. SaivaSrayastu katbito durgani ca mahatmabbih. 

230. Anisoitopayakaryah samayanuearo nrpah 
dvaidbibhavena varteta kakaksivat alaksitam,'^' *60 
pradarsayet anyakaryam anyam alambayet ca va. 



225. he should subdue in time the enemy, whose various pro- 

visions are scattered, whose corn and fuel is destroyed 
and whose subjects are incensed. 

226. If the enemy and the king who wishes to conquer are 

reduced in the war, the place where they stand, when 
they make peace, is called the place produced by peace. 

227. If a king who has no means of redress is much oppressed Refuge. 

by a strong king he should take refuge with a king, 
who is well-born, righteous, venerable and of superior 
strength. 

228. A king (who wishes to conquer) has friends, connections 

and relations who assist for the sake of friendship, 
others who have received pay, and kings on whom is 
settled a part (of the enemy's country). 

229. By great-minded men this is surely called refuge and a 

fortress is also called a refuge. 

230. A king, whose arrangements are not certain, looking out Duplicity. 

for the opportune time, should practise duplicity 
like the concealed eye of a crow, he should pretend one 
thing and seize another. 

"» See Kamand., XI, 16. >" See Kamand., XI, 17. 

i«8 See Kamand., XI, 24b. 
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231. Sadupayaisea sanmantraili karyasiddhirathodyamaih 
bhavet alpajanasyapi kim punamrpatema hi. 

232. Udyogenaiva siddhyanti karyani na manoratliaili. 

233. Na hi suptamrgendrasya nipatanti gaja mukhe^^^ ; 465 
ayo'bhedyam upayena dravatam upamyate."" 

234. Lokaprasiddham evaitat vari vahnemiyamakam 
upayopagrhltena tenaitat parisosyate.^'^ 

235. Upayena padam murdhni nyasyate mattahastinam^" 
upayesuttamo bhedah sadgunesu samasrayah. 470 

236. Karyau dvau sarvada tau tu nrpena vijiglsuna, 
tabhyam vina naiva kuiyat yuddham raja kadaoana. 



231. The success of the undertaking of even an insignificant man 

may be ensured by clever stratagems, good councils 
and eflEorts, would this not be surely the case with a 
king? 

232. Undertakings really succeed by efforts alone and not by jTecessitj- 

wishes. "f ^='«'^'- 

ing oae- 

233. Elephants certainly do not fall into the mouth of the self. 

sleeping lion. The iron which cannot be broken is 
brought by expedients to fliddity. 

234. That the water is the subduer of the fire is surely well 

known in the world, but it is dried up by that fire if 
assisted by proper means. 

235. The foot is placed on the wild elephant by stratagem. 

Among all expedients the division of friends is the best ; 
amongst the six principles of policy the refuge is the 
best. 

236. These two ought always to be used by a king who wishes 

to conquer ; without these two no king could ever 
imdertake a war. 

iw^eeHitop., 1, 36b. 

na H suptasya siriihasya pravi&nti mukhe mygah. 
"» dte Kamand., XI, 47b. 

'" See Kamand., XI, 49. ienaiva instead of tenaitat. 
'" See Kamand., XI, 46b. 

17 
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237. Parasparam pratikulyam ripusenapamantrinam, 
bliavet yatlia tatha kuryat tat prajayasca tat striyah. 

238. Upayan sadgunan viksya satroli svasyapi sarvada, 475 
yuddham pranatyaye kuryat sarvasvaharane sati. 

239. Striviprabhyupapattau ca govinaSepi brahmanaih^ 
prapte yuddhe kvaoinnaiva bhavet api paranmiikliah. 

240. Yuddham utsrjya yo yati sa devairhanyate bhrsam. 

241. Samottamadhamai raja tvahiltali palayan prajab, 480 
na nivarteta sangramat ksatradbarmam anusmaran.^'* 

242. Eajanam capayoddharam brabmanam oapravasinam, 
nirgilati bhumiretau sarpo vilasayan iva.''* 



237. He should contrive so that there is mutual enmity among General 

the ministers and generals of the enemy and also among political 

° •' o advice, 

the subjects and women. 

238. In case his life is in danger, or all his property is to be 

taken, he should fight having always considered the 
six-fold expedients of his enemy and of himself. 

239. If he has undertaken the war for the defence of women and 

Brahmans and on account of the destruction of cows 
even if done by Brahmans, he shoidd never turn away. 

240. Who goes away having left the fight is quickly destroyed 

by the gods. 

241. A king who protects his subjects if he is summoned to fight 

by equal, superior, or inferior enemies should not turn 
from the contest remembering the duty of a Ksatriya. 

242. A king who does not fight and a Brahman who does not 

travel about ; these two swallows the earth, like a snake 
does the animals living in holes. 

1" See Manu, VII, 87. 

"* See Mahabharata, Eajadlianna, LVII, 1, and th.e otservations on thia 
sloka on pp. 38 and 39. 
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243. Brahmanasyapi capattau ksatradharmena vartatah, 
prasastam jivitam loke ksatram hi brahmasambhavam. ^85 

244. Adharmah ksatriyasyaisa yacohayyamarariam bhavet, 
visrjan slesmapittani krpanam paridevayan.^" 

245. Ayiisatena dehena pralayam yo' dhigaechati 
ksatriyo nasya tat karma prasamsanti puravidah.^'® 

246. Na grhe maranam sastam ksatriyanam Tina ranat, 490 
saunLdlraDiam asaundiram adharmam krpanam hi yat.^" 

247. Ranesu kadanam krtva jnatibhih parivaritab 
sastrastraib suvinirbbinnab ksatriyo vadbam arbati.^'' 



243. Even for a Brahman who lives during misfortune according Prescrip- 

to the Ksatriya rule, it is in the world a laudable Ksatriyaa. 
living, for a Ksatriya is sprung from Brahma. 

244. There would be a demerit to a Ksatriya whose death 

woidd be on a couch, emitting phlegm and bile and 
wailing piteously. 

245. Those persons who are acquainted with the past do not 

praise the death of that Ksatriya who meets his disso- 
lution with unwounded bodj'. 

246. The death of Ksatriyas in a house without a combat is 

not praised ; it would be despicable, unrighteous, and 
miserable. 

247. A Ksatriya has earned (a noble) death, when, surrounded 

by his relations, he has made a slaughter (of enemies) 
on the battle fields, and is well pierced with arms and 
missiles. 



'" See Mahabharata, Santiparva, Eajadharma, XCVII, 23. 

'" See Mahabharata, Santiparva, Eajadharma, XOVII, 24. 

"^ See ibidem, 25 ; instead of sastam tata, and ioatead of vino, rami prai^as- 
yate. 

"8 ggi ibidem, 28 ; but the second half of the Sloka differs, for instead of it 
we read tlkf^ih sastrairaihikliatah kiatriyo mrtyum arhaii. The 
change in the reading t%kf(iaih iaitraih for iattraetraih is significant. 
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248. Ahavesu mitho'nyonyam jigliamsanto mahiksitali 
yudhyamanali param saktya svargam yantyaparan- 495 

inukhah,^'^ 

249. Bharturartheca yali Sure vikramet vahinlmukhe 
bhayat na nivarteta tasya svargo hyanantakah. 

250. Ahave nihatam suram na soceta kadacanai^" 
nirmuktali sarvapapebliyali ptLto yati salokatam. 

251. Yarapsarassabasrani silrain ayodbane hatam 500 
tvaramanali pradhavanti hyayam mama bliavet iti.''^ 

252. MunibMrdlrghatapasa prapyate yat padam mahat 
yuddbabhimukbanihataili sujaLh tat drak avapyate. 

253. Btat tapasca punyam ca dharmascaiva sanatanab 

catvara asramastasya yo yuddbe na palayate.^^^ 505 



248. The rulers of tbe earth, who, wishing to kiU each other 

in battles, are fighting, with utmost strength, go to 
heaven with not averted heads. 

249. That hero who fights for the sake of his king in front of the 

army, nor turns away from fear, is sure of the ever- 
lasting heaven. 

250. One should never bewail a hero who is killed in battle, 

freed from all sins he goes purified to the world specially 
assigned to him. 

251. Towards a hero who is killed in battle run thousands of the 

best Apsaras, saying : "this one should be mine." 

252. That grand step which after long penance is obtained by 

sages, is quickly won by heroes, who are killed with 
their faces turned towards the contest. 

253. He who does not run away in the battle, earns this penance, 

this merit, this primeval virtue and the four stages. 

1" See Manu, VII, 89 ; and Nltiprakasika, VII, 44. 

180 Compare Mahabharata, ifejadharraa, XCVIII, 431). 

181 See Para^arasmrti, IV, 37 ; and Matabharata, ibidem, XOVIII, 45b 
end 46a ; the latter half gloka runs there thus : tvaramariabhidhavanti 
mama bharta bhavet iti. 

»" iSee Mahabharata, ibidem XCVIII, 46b and 47a. 
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254. Na M iauryat param kificit trisu lokesu vidyate 
Surah sarvam palayati sure sarvam pratisthitam.'"* 

255. Caranaiu acara annam adarhstra damstrinam api 
* apanayah panimatam annam surasya katarah."* 

256. Dvavimau purusau loke suryamandalabhedinau 510 
parivrat yogayuktasoa rane cabhimuklio hatali."^ 

257. Atmanam gopayet sakto vadhenapyatatayinah, 
suvidyabrahmanaguroryuddlie srutinidarganat. 

258. Atatayitvam apanno brahmanah sudravat smrtah. 
natatayivadbe doao hanturbhavati kascana.^'® 515 



254. In the three worlds there is nothing known better than 

heroism, the hero protects all, in a hero all is fixed. 

255. The food of moving beings is the immoveable, of those 

who have fangs those that have no fangs, of those 
who have hands those who have no hands ; the food 
of the hero is the coward. 

256. These two persons in the world have penetrated to the 

sphere of the sun, the devotee who is immersed in 
deep meditation, and he who is killed, whilst turned to 
the battle. 

257. A strong man may according to the order of the Veda when a 

protect himself in the battle by slaying a preceptor, ^^^^' 
who is a learned Brahman, if he attempts his life. allowed. 

258. A Brahman who has committed a murder is regarded as a 

Sudra; for the murder of an assassin no fault whatever 
is to be found with the person who kills him. 

"3 See Mahabharata, ibidem, XCIX, 18. 

>84 ,8« Mahabharata, ibidem, XOIX, 15. 

Oaranam acaxa hyaimam adaifastra daihfti^&m ^pi 
apah pipasatam annam ammm 6ttraaya katarah. 

»8» See ParaSarasmrti, IV, 32. 

"» Con^are Manu, VIII, 351a, 
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259. Udyamya Sastram ayantam bhrunam apyatatayinam 
nihatya bhruDaha na syat aliatva bhrunaha bliavet.^" 

260. Apasarati yo yuddhat jivitarthi naradhamah 
jivan eva mrtali sopi bbunkte raBtrakrtam tvagham. 

261. Mitram va svaminam tyaktva nirgacohati ranat ca yah 520 
so'nte narakam apnoti sa jivan mndyate'khilaib. 

262. Mitram apadgatam drstva sahayam na karoti yah 
akirtim labhate so'tta mrto narakam rochati.^*' 

263. Visrambhat fiaranam praptam saktah tyajati durmatih 

sa yati narake ghore yavat indrascaturdasa. 525 



259. He who has raised a weapon against an approaching 

assassin, though this be a Vaidika Brahman, (and) killed 
him, should not be considered as a Vaidikabrahman- 
murderer ; if he has not killed him, he should be 
regarded as such. 

260. He who desirous of his life goes away from the battle is a Punieli- 

very bad man, though alive he is surely dead ; he has ^™ardioe. 
to bear the sin done in the realm. 

261. He who, having left his friend or his king, goes from the 

battle field, goes at his death to hell, and is blamed 
by all during his life. 

262. He who, having seen his enemy going into danger, does not 

help him, acquires infamy here and goes, when dead, to 
heU. 

263. The wicked, who though strong, deserts him who confid- 

ingly comes to him for protection, stays in a fearful 
hell, as long as there are fourteen Indras. 

'8' See Mahabharata, Santiparva, Kajadharma, LVI, 28-30, and p. 38. 
Compare Manu, VIII, 360. 

Gurum va balavrddhau va brahmanam va bahuSrutam 
atatayinam ayantam hanyat eva vicarayan ; 
and about bhrumaha Manu, VIII, 317. 

"8 Compare with this and the preceding Slokas the Mahabhftrata as above, 
.20-21. 
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264. Sudurvrttam yada ksatram nasayeyustu brahmanati 
yuddliani krtvapi Sastrastraima tada papabhaginah. 

265. Hinam yada ksatrakulam nicairlokah prapidyate 
tadapi brahmana yuddbe nasayeyub tu tan dhruvam. 

266. TJttamam mantrikastrena nalikastrena madliyamam ^^^ 
Sastraih kamstham yuddham tu bahuyuddham tato'dba- 

mam. 

267. Mantreritamahasaktibanadyaib satninasanam 
mantrikastrena tat yuddbam sarvayuddhottamam smrtam 

268. Nalagnicuriiasaiiiyogat lakse golanipatanam 
nalikastrena tat yuddham mahahrasakaram ripoh. 

269. Kuntadisastrasanghataimasanam ripunam ca yat 
sastrayuddbam tu tat jneyam nalastrabhavatah sada. 

270. Karaanaib sandhimarmanam pratilomanulomatab 
bandbanairgbatanam satroryuktya tat babuyuddbakam. 



635 



264. If the Brahmans should even with arms and missiles destroy 

in a war bad behaving Ksatriy as, they do then commit 
no sin. 

265. If, when the Ksatriya caste is weak, the world is oppressed 

by mean persons, then also should the Brahmans surely 
destroy those in war. 

266. The best fight is with enchanted missiles, the middling is Modes of 

with tubular projectile weapons, the lowest with 
weapons, the worst is fighting with the arms. 

267. The destruction of enemies by arrows and other weapons of 

great force and despatched by speUs, and by enchanted 
missiles, is recorded as the best fighting of all. 

268. The throwing of a ball by a tubular instrument through the 

application of gunpowder and a tube is very destruc- 
tive to the enemy. 

269. The destruction of the enemy which takes place by means 

of lances and other weapons, is always to be known 
as the combat with weapons in the absence of tubular 
projectUe weapons. 

270. The killing of the enemy by injuring his joints and vital 
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271. Nalastrani puraskrtya laghuni ca maliaiiti ca 

tat prstliagangoa padatan gajaSvan parSvayoIi stMtan 
krtva yuddham prarabheta bMnnamatyabalarina 

272. Sammukhyena prapatena parSvabliyaiii apayanatah 
yuddhanukillabhumestu yavallabbastathavidham. 

273. Sainyardbaiiiseiia prathamam senapairyuddham iritam 
amatyagopitaib pasoat amatyaih saha tat bhavet, 
nrpasangopitaib pascat svatab pranatyaye ca tat. 

274. DlrghadhvanipariSrantam kautpipasahitasramam*'* 
vyadhidurbhiksamaranaih piditam dasyuvidrutam ;"" 



5i0 



parts, by tossing liini backwards and forwards, and by 
grasping Mm, is properly regarded as tbe fighting with 
the arms of the body. 

271 . Having placed the small and big guns in front ; and behind 

them the infantry, and on the two flanks the elephants 
and horses, he shoxdd begin the battle, when the 
hostile army and ministers are disunited, 

272. by attacking the enemy in front, by falling on him with 

the two wings, by retreating, in such a manner so far 
as the advantage of the ground favours the combat. 

273. The battle should be first opened by generals with half the 

army, it shoidd then be continued by the ministers with 
the troops under their command, and at last by the king 
himself with the troops under his special orders, when 
life at large is at stake. 

274. If his own army is exhausted by a long march, experiences 

distress through hunger and thirst, is destroyed by 
disease, famine and death, is alarmed by marauders ; 

i8»&eHitop.,in, 108a. 

DlTghaTartmapariBrautam nadyadrivanasankulam. 
"" See Kamand., XVIII, 50. 

Dirghe'dhvani pariHrantam keutpipasahimaMainam 

vyadhidurbhiksamarakaih pldanam daByuvidrutam. 
Hitop., Ill, 109a. Pramattam bhojanavjagram vyadhidurbtiksapldi- 
tam 



543 
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275. PankapaiiiBujalaskandhavyaBtamSvasaturam tatha 550 
prasuptam bhojane vyagram abhumistham asaiiisthi- 

tam ji" 

276. Ghoragnibhayavitrastam vrstivataBamahatam,'^^ 
evamadisu jatisu vyasaiieBu samakulam 
svasainyam sadhu rakset tu, parasainyam vinafiayet.'^' 

277. Upayan sadgunan mantram Satroh svasyapi ointayan 555 
dharmayuddhaih kutayuddhairhanyat eva ripuin sada. 

278. Yane sapadabhrtya tu svabhrtyan vardhayan nrpab 
svadeham gopayan yuddhe carmana kavacena oa ; 



275. is troubled on tte roads by much mud, dust and water, is 

also out of breath, is sleepy, is engaged in eating, has 
no proper place to stand upon, is in disorder ; 

276. is frightened by the fear of horrible fires, is heavily exposed 

to wind and rain, and is distressed by such existing 
calamities, he should -vrell guard it ; but he should 
destroy the army of his enemy, if it is in a similar state. 

277. Considering the six-fold expedients and the design of his 

enemy and his own, he should surely always kill his 
enemy by fair and unfair fighting. 

278. When the king gladdens his soldiers on the march with a 

quarter extra pay, protects his body in the battle 
with a shield and armour ; 

"■ See Kaniandaklya, XVIII, 51b and S2a. 

FafikapaiiiSujalaklinnam vyastam pufijlkrtam pathi 

praBuptam bhojanaTyagram abhomistham asamethitam. 
Hitop., Ill, 109. 

Pramattam bhoj ana vyagram TyftdHdurbhik?apl(}itam 
asaihsthitam abhflyiBtham vrftivatasamftkulam. 
"'.See Hitop., Ill, 108b. Ghorftgnibhayasantrastam ksutpipasarditam 
tatha, and Karaandaklya, XVIII, 52b, Cauragnibhayavitrastam 
TTf ti vftta Bamahitam . 
"' See Kamandaklya, XVIII, 53. 

svasainyam sadbu rakjeta parasainyam oa ghatayet. 

18 
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279. Payayitva madam saihyak sainikan sauryavarddhanam 
nalastrena ca khadgadyaih sainiko ghatayet arim. 560 

280. Kuntena sadi banena rathago gajago'pi oa 
gajo gajena yatavyah turagena turangamah. 

281. Rathena ca rathe yojyah pattina pattir eva ca 
ekenaikasea §astrena Sastram astrena vastrakam. 

282. Na ca hanyat sthalarudham na kllbam na krtafijalim 565 
na muktakesam asinam na tavasmiti vadinam.^^* 

283. Na suptam na visannaham na nagnam na nirayudham 
na yudhyamanam pasyantam, jnidhyamanam paxena ca.^'' 



279. has made Ms soldiers drink up to a state of intoxication— 

tlie strengthenerof bravery — ; the soldier HUs his enemy 
with a tubular instrument (gun), swords and other 
weapons. 

280. A charioteer should be assailed by a lance, a person on a 

carriage or elephant. by an arrow, an elephant by an 
elephant, a horse by a horse. 

281. A carriage is to be opposed by a carriage, and a foot-soldier 

certainly by a foot-soldier, one person by another person, 
a weapon by a weapon, or a missile by a missile. 

282. He should not kiU a person, who is alighted on the ground, Who 

nor one who is emasculated, nor one who has joined ^e'Slled" 
his hands as a supplicant, nor one who sits with dis- 
hevelled hair, nor one, who says, " I am thine ;" 

283. nor one who is asleep, nor one without a coat of mail, nor 

a naked, nor an unarmed person, nor a combatant who 
is looking on, nor one who is Eghting with another ; 

184 See Mamu, VII, 91 ; NltiprakftSika, VII, 46 ; and Mahabharata, Raja- 
dharma, XCVI, 3, and XCVIII, 48a. 

"5 See Manu, VII, 92. 

na yudhyamanam pasyantam na pare^a Bamagatam ; 
and NitiprakaiSika, VII, 47. 
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284. Pibantam na oa bhunjanam anyakaryakulam na ca 

na bhitam na paravrttam satam dharmam anusmaran.^^^ 5^" 

285. Vrddho balo na hantavyo naiva stri kevalo nrpah, 
yathayogyam tu samyojya nighnan dharmo na hiyate. 

286. Dharmayuddhe tu kute vai na santi niyama ami 
na jniddham kutasadrsam nasanam balavadripoh. 

287. Ramakrsnendradidevaih kiltam evadrtam pura ; 575 
kiitena niliato Balir Yavano Namucih tatha. 

288. Praphullavadanenaiva tatha komalaya gira 
ksuradharena manasa ripoh ohidram sulaksayet. 

289. Pancasitisatamkah senakaryam viointayan 

sadaiva vyuhasanketavadyaSabdantavartinali 580 

sancareynh sainikasca rajarastrahitaisinah. 



284. nor one who is drinking or eating, nor one engaged in 

another matter, nor one who is frightened, nor one who 
is running away ; remembering the custom of the good. 

285. Neither is an old man or a child to be killed, siirely not a 

woman and especially not a king. If one kUls, having 
fought in a suitable manner, no virtue is violated. 

286. These restrictions exist in fair but not in unfair fighting,. 

for the destruction of a powerful enemy there is no fight- 
ing like unfair fighting. 

287. Unfair fighting was certainly observed by Bama, Krsna, 

Indra and other gods ; BaU, Yavana and also Namuci 
were kiUed by unfair fighting. 

288. With a cheerful face certainly and with a pleasing voice, 

but with a mind sharp as a razor he should always 
keep in view the vulnerable point of the enemy. 

289. A king with 8,500 soldiers shoidd study the working of an Eules how 

army, and the soldiers should always march, being weU army. 
acquainted with the words (of command), the bugle- 
caUs, sounds, signs, and military arrays, wishing for 
the welfare of the king and kingdom. 

"« See Manu, VII, 93b. 
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290. Bheditam Satruna dratva svasenam ghatayet ca tarn. 

291. Pratyagre karmani krte yodhairdadyat dhanam oa tan 
paritosyam vadHkaram kramato' rham nrpa^i sada. 

292. JalannatrnasamTodhaih 6atrum sampidya yatnatat 585 
purastat visame dese paScat hanyat tu vegavan. 

293. Kutasvarnamahadanairbhedayitva dvi^adbalam 

n ity avisrainbhasaiiisuptam pra j agarakrtaSramam, 
vilobhyapi paranikam apramatto vinasayet. 

294. Ksanam yuddhaya sajjeta ksanam capasaret puna^ti 690 
akasmat nipatet durat dasyuvat paritab sada. 

295. Rupyam hemaca kupyam ca yo yat jayati tasya tat*^' 
dadyat karyanurupam ea hrsto yodhan praharsayan. 



290. A king having observed that his army has been won over 

by the enemy, he should destroy it. 

291. A king should always, after a fresh victory has been won Rewards 

by his soldiers, give them a gratifying reward, and ^^^^° ' 
deserving promotion in due order. 

292. Having at first harassed the enemy in a hilly country by Harassing 

cutting off water, food and grass, he should afterwards * ®''"'*™y- 
vanquish him. 

293. Having sown dissensions in the hostile army by great gifts 

of counterfeit gold, and having deceived the (remaining) 
inimical host, which is sleeping in complete security 
and tired out by watches, a vigilant king should 
destroy it. 

294. At one moment he should endeavour to fight, at another 

moment he should retreat again, he should suddenly 
fall upon him from far, being always on every side, 
like a robber. 
296. The silver, gold and copper, which a soldier wins, belong to Concem- 
him, and the king shoidd eagerly, gratifying the warri- ^°S plun- 
ors, bestow on them rewards according to merit. 



' See Manu, VII, 96. 
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296. Vijitya oa ripun evam samadadyat karam tatha 
rajyainSam va sarvarajyam nandayeta tatah prajah. 695 

297. Tiliyamangalaghosena svakiyam puiam aviSet 
tatprajah putravat sarvah palayetatmasatkrtah. 

298. Niyojayet mantriganam aparam mantracintane 
deSe kale ca patre ca hyadimadhyavasaiiatah 

bhavet mantraphalam kldrk upayena katham tviti. 600 

299. Mantryadyadhikrtah karyam yuvarajaya bodhayet 
paScat rajfie tu taih sakam yiivarajo nivedayet. 

300. Raja samsasayet adau yuvarajam tatah tu sab 
yuvarajo mantriganan rajagre te'dhikarinah. 

301. Sadasatkarma rajanam bodhayet hi purohitah. 605 



296. Haying thus conquered his enemy he should take tribute, Tribute. 

a part of the kingdom or the whole kingdom and 
gladden afterwards his subjects. 

297. He should enter his town amidst the propitious sound of 

musical instruments, and he should protect all the 
people confided to him like sons. 

298. He should appoint one set of ministers (for administration) ; Adminis- 

and another for the consideration of council, (to consider) u^^Jxe- 
according to place, time, and person, according to the cutive 
beginning, midst or end, what means should be adopted 
and what woidd be the result of the policy. 

299. The prime minister should inform the crown prince of the Privy- 

state of affairs, (and) the crown prince should together 
with these (ministers) afterwards impart it to the king. 

300. The king should at first issue instructions to the crown 

prince, the crown prince should then in the presence of 
the king give commands to the boards of ministers, and 
these to their officers. 

301. The priest should truly teach the king right and wrong. Priest. 
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302. Qramat bahih samlpe tu sainikan dharayet sada 
gramyasainikayoma syat uttamarnadharmarnata. 

303. Sainikartham tu panyani sainye sandharayet prthak 
naikatra vasayet sainyam vatsaram tu kadaeana. 

304. Senasaliasram sajjam syat ksanat saiiiSasayet tatha 6io 
samsasayet svaniyaman sainikan astame dine. 

305. Candatvam atatayitvam rajakarye vilambanam 
anistopeksanam rajfiah svadharmaparivarjanam, 

306. Tyajantu sainika nityam samlapam apicaparaih, 
nrpajnaya vina gramam na viseyxih kadaeana. 615 

307. Svadhikariganasyapi hyaparadham diSantu nah, 
mitrabhavena vartadhvam svamikarye sadakbilaih. 



302. The king should always place the soldiers outside the Soldiers 

village but near ; between villagers and soldiers there ?°* .*? ^'^* 
° ° m Tillages, 

should be no relation of creditor and debtor. 

303. He should open separately bazars in the camp for the Bazaar. 

sake of the soldiers, and he should never let an army 
remain at one place a year. 

304. A king should order that a troop of a thousand men be 

ready at a moment's notice, he should teach the soldiers 
his orders in eight days. 

305. " Let the soldiers always avoid committing a rash act, a General 

murderous assault, delay in the service of the king, °'''*®"- 
overlooking what is disagreeable to the king, and 
neglect in the performance of their duties ; 

306. " Let them avoid having conversations with strangers ; nor 

should they enter a village without the permission of 
the king. 

307. "Let them communicate to us any mistake made by an 

officer or a man belonging to the rank and file ; and 
may you always be while in the service of the king 
in a state of friendship with aU. 
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308. SujJTalaiuca raksantu sastraBtravasaiiam ca 

annam jalamprasthamatrain patram bahvannasadhakam. 

309. Sasanat anyatha caran vineByami yamalayam 620 
bhedayita ripudhanam grhitva darSayantu mam. 

310. Sainikairabhyaset nityam vyuhadyanukrtim nrpah 
tathayane'yane lakayam astrapatairbibhedayet. 

Sll.'Sayam pratah sainikanam kuryat safigananam nrpah 

jatyakrtivayodesagramavasan vimrSya ca. 625 

312. Kalam bhrtyavadhim deyam dattam bhrtyasya lekhayet 
kati dattam hi bhrtyebhyo vetane paritosikam, 

tat praptipatram grhnlyat dadyat vetanapatrakam. 

313. Sainikah Siksita ye ye tesu purna bhrtih smrta 
vytihabhyase niyukta ye teavardham bhrtim avahet. 630 



308. " Let them keep very clean the arms, projectile weapons 

and dress, the food, water, the vessel which holds a 
prastha-meaaxiie and in which much food can be 
prepared. 

309. " I shall remove the soldiers who disobey these orders to the 

abode of Death. The soldiers disbanded for plimder 
should show me what booty they have taken from the 
enemy." 

310. A king should always practise with his soldiers the 

manner of formations, and other military drills, and 
should likewise try every half year to pierce the target 
by discharging projectile weapons. 

311. A king should every evening and morning muster his Muster. 

soldiers, having enquired into their caste, physique, 
age, country, village and station. 

312. He should write down the time, the amount of pay, what Pay. 

pay has been given and is to be given, what present 
has been given to the soldier in his pay. He should 
take a receipt for it, and should give a pay-bill. 

313. For the soldiers, who are disciplined, is mentioned fuU-pay; 

to those, who are undergoing instruction in military 
formations he should give half-pay. 
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314. ABakk£irtra6ritam sainyam nafiayet satniyogatah. 

315. Nrpasyasadgunaratah, ke gunadvesino narah 
asadgunodaBinah. ke hanyat tan vimrsan nrpah, 
sukhasaktan tyajet bhrtyan guninopi nrpah sada. 

316. Susvantalokavisvasta yojyali tvantahpuradisu 635 
dharyah Busvantavifivasta dhanadivyayakannani. 

317. Tatha hi lokavisvasto bahyakrtye niyujyate 
anyatha yojitah te tu parivadaya kevalam. 

318. SatruBambandhino ye ye bhinna mantriganadayah 
nrpadurgunato nityam hrtamanagunadikah, 640 
svakaryasadhaka ye tu subhrtya posayet ca tan. 



314. A king should destroy an army which is attached to an 

untrustworthy general, who is in collusion with the 
enemy. 

315. A king, remembering those persons, who rejoice in his Treatment 

faults and hate his virtues, or who are indifferent to °^^^' 
his faults, should kiU them ; servants who are devoted 
to pleasure he should dismiss, even if they are other- 
wise good. 

316. "Well disposed and popular persons should be placed in Appoint- 

his harem and elsewhere ; well disposed and reliable ?"'^*^°^ 
persons should be employed in the distribution of 
money, &c. 

317. A person who has gained the confidence of the people 

should be likewise appointed to posts outside the palace, 
. otherwise if incompetent persons were appointed, they 
would only bring on discredit. 

318. He should support with good pay the group of ministers Creating 

and other officers, who will serve his interests, and who gj'ong^ntiie 
while actually in the service of the enemy are dis- enemy's 
affected, and who have lost their pride, virtue, and 
other good q^ualities through the badness of their king. 
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319. Lobhena'sevanat bhinnah tesvardham bbrtim avahet 
Satrutyaktan suguninah subhrtya palayet nrpah. 

320. Pararastre hrte dadyat bhrtiin bhinnavadhim tatha 

dadyat ardham tasya putre striyai padamitam kila. 6*6 

321. Hrtarajyasya putradau sadgune padasammitam 
dadyat va tadrajyatastu dvatrihsaiiisam prakalpayet. 

322. Hrtarajyasya nieitam kosam bhagartbam abaret. 

323. Kausidam va taddbanasya purvoktardbam prakalpayet, 
taddbanam dvigimam yavat na tat tardbvam kada- 650 

cana. 

324. Svamabatvadyotanartbam brtarajyan pradbarayet 
praiunanairyadi sadvrttan durvrttastu prapidayet. 



319. The king should give half pay to those who are gone away 

(and have come back) from g^eed and disregard ; he 
should provide excellent persons who have left the 
enemy, with good pay. 

320. If the kingdom of an enemy has been taken, he should What to 

give him, pay from the time of the deposition ; half the f^an-° 
amount he should g^ve to the son, a quarter surely to qiiislied 
the wife. ^^- 

321. He should give to the son or other relation of a dethroned 

prince, if he is very good, a fourth part of the income 
from the kingdom, or he may assign to him the thirty- 
second part of the kingdom. 

322. He should take for his own share the amassed treasure of 

the dethroned prince. 

323. Or he may fix on the dethroned prince the interest accruing 

from the treasure, i.e., the above mentioned portion (-sV), 
till the total sum (received by him) is double the 
amount of the treasure. 

324. He should maintain well the dethroned princes for the 

glory of his own greatness, if they are good with the 
honors formerly enjoyed by them ; but if bad, he should 
suppress them. 

19 
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325. Astadha daSadha vapi kuryat dvadasadhapi va 
yamikartham ahoratram yamikan ■rtksya nanyatha. 

326. Adau prakalpitan amSan bhajeyuryamikastatha 656 
adyali punastvantimarhflam svapurvaiiisain tato'pare. 

327. Punarva yojayet tadvat adye'ntyam cantime tatah 
svapurvamSam dvitiye'lmi dvitiyadih kramagatam. 

328. Oaturbhyastvadhikaii nityam yamikan yojayet dine 
yugapad yojayet drstva bahtin va karyagauravam. 660 

329. Oaturunan yamikanstu kada naiva niyojayet. 

330. Yadraksyam upadefiyam yat adesyam yamikaya tat 
tatsamaksam bi sarvam syat yamiko'pioa tat tatba. 



325. For tbe sake of the -watolunen he should divide night and wratch- 
day into eight, ten or twelve watches, having previ- ^^'i- 
ously looked at the (the number of the) watchmen, not 
otherwise. 

826. The watchmen will also share (amongst them all) the origi- 
nally fixed watches ; the first watchman will again take 
the last watch, and each of the others will take the 
watch of his predecessor. 

327. Or he may also appoint as before the last watchman to the 

first and last watch ; the second watchman and the 
others should in due order obtain on the second day, 
&c. the watch of the first watchman. 

328. He should always appoint everyday more than four watch- 

men, or on some occasions having seen that the wort 
is heavy, he should appouit many. 

329. He should never appoint less than four watchmen. 

330. The watchman should be told what is to be guarded, 

and what is to be communicated ; all should be before 
his eyes, and the watchman should do it accordingly. 
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331. Kilakoste tu svarnadi rakset niyamitavadhi 

svain^ante darSayet anyayamikam tu yatharthakam. 665 

332. Ksane ksane yamikanam karyam dtirat subodhanam. 

333. Satkrtan niyaman sarvan yada sampadayet urpah 
tadaiva nrpatih pujyo bhavet sarvesu nanyatha. 

334. Yasyasti niyatam karma niyatah sadgraho yadi 
niyato'sadgrahatyago nrpatvam so'snute ciram. 670 

335. Yasyaniyamitam karma sadbutvam vacauam tvapi 
sadaiva kutilah syat tu svapadat drak vinasyati. 

336. Napi vyaghragajah sakta mrgendram sasitum yatha 
na tatha mantrinah sarve nrpam STacohandagamiuam. 



331. He should up to the appointed time guard the gold and 

other things in the bolted treasury, (and) at the end of 
his watch he should show the amount of the treasure 
to another watchman. 

332. There should be kept continually from a distance a good 

lookout on the watchmen. 

333. If a king should succeed in having all his orders well Respect 

executed, he will surely be honoured among all men, i)y aking. 
but not otherwise. 

334. The king, who is steady at his work, shows kindness to 

good people and discountenances bad persons, enjoys 
his kingdom for a long time. 

335. The king, who is unsteady in his work, good behaviour 

and speech, and who is always deceitful, disappears soon 
from his throne. 

336. As tigers and elephants even are not able to govern the 

lion, thus also all ministers are not able to govern a 
king, who goes on as he likes. 
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337. Nibhrta dhikrtastena nissaratvam hi tesvatah 675 
gajo nibadhyate naiva tulabbarasahasrakaih. 

338. Uddhartum drak gajab saktali paikalagnagajam ball, 
nitibhrastanrpam tvanyanrpa uddharanaksamali. 

339. Balavannrpablirtye' Ipe' pi srih tejo yatha bbavet 

na tatba hlnanrpatau tamnantrisvapi no tatba. 680 

340. Bahunam aikamatyam bi nrpaterbalavattaram 
bahusutrakrto rajjuh sirhbadyakarsaiiaksaniab. 

341. Hinarajyo ripubbrtyo na sainyam dharayet babu, 
kosavrddbim sada kuryat svaputradyabhivrddbaye. 

342. Ksudbaya nidraya sarvam aSanam Sayanam subbam 685 
bbavet yatba tatba kuryat anyatbasu daridrakrt. 



337. By the king are humbled and censured the ministers, 

among them is therefore surely weakness ; an elephant 
is not bound even by 1,000 loads of cotton. 

338. A strong elephant is able to draw out quickly another 

elephant who sticks in the mud ; a king is only able to 
reform an iniquitous king. 

339. Even if the servants of a mighty king are insignificant 

there may be power and splendour ; but it will not be 
the same with a weak king, even if his ministers are 
not so. 

340. The unanimity of many makes a king very strong ; a 

rope made of many strings is able to drag a lion and 
other beasts. 

341 . A king whose kingdom is reduced and who has become a a weak 

dependent of his enemy should not maintain a large kingdom 
army, he should always increase his treasure, for the strengthen 
recovery of power by his son and descendants. 

342. He should so work that through hunger and sleepiness 

every kind of food and couch becomes agreeable, 
otherwise he will soon become poor. 
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343. Disanaya vyayam kuryat nrpo nityam na oanyatha. 

344. Dharmanltiyihlixa ye durbala api vai nrpah, 
sudharmabalayugrajna, daudyaste oauravat sada. 

345. Sarvadhamiavaiiat nioanrpo'pi sresthatam iyat 690 
uttamo'pi nrpo dharmanasanat moatam iyat. 

346. Dlianiiadharmapravrttau tu nrpa eva hi karanam 
sa hi sresthatamo loke nrpatvam yah samapnuyat. 

347. Manvadyairadrto yo'rthah tadartho Bhargavena vai, 
dvaTiiiiSatisatam Sloka nitisare prakirtitah. 695 

848. Sukroktamtisaram yah ciutayet anidam sada 

vyavahaxadhuram vodhum sa sakto nrpatirbhavet. 

349. Na kaveh sadrsi nitih trisu lokesu vidyate 
kavyaiva nltiranya tu kumtirvyavaharinam. 



343. A king should always spend in this manner, not otherwise. 

344. Those kiags who are surely deficient in righteousness and 

good behaviour, and are also weak, should be punished 
by a strong and righteous king, like thieves. 
346. A lowbred king even may obtain excellence by the 
protection of righteousness, while a king of the 
highest caste may be ruined through the suppression 
of righteousness. 

346. A king is surely the cause for the prevalence of right and 

wrong ; he who obtains kingship is surely the very 
best in the world. 

347. This matter concerning worldly prosperity which was 

respected by Manu and others was also surely respected 
by Bhargava; 2,200 double verses are told in his 
essence of polity. 

348. He who would always consider the essence of polity Excel- 

spoken by Sukra, may become a kiag capable of bear- g^^?^ 
ing the burden of administration. polity. 

349. Such a polity as that of the Poet (Sukra) is not known in 

the three worlds. The Polity (propounded) by the 
Poet is (good) polity, any other polity among men is 
bad policy. 
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350. Na^rayanti ca ye nitim mandabliagyastu te nrpah, 700 

kataryat dhaualobhat yet syurvai narakabhajauah. 



350. Those unfortunate princes, who out of cowardice or 
cupidity do not have recourse to this polity, will surely 
have their share in Hell. 



SCHEME OF TEANSLITEEATION. 

Consonants. Vowels. Diphthongs. 

Gutturals k kh g gh A h h a a e ai 

Palatals .cchjjhnyS il 

Linguals tth^dhnrs rr 

Dentals ., ,. ..tthddhnls 1 

Labials . . . . . . p ph h hh m v h u tl o an 

Anusvara ifa {real), m {unreal) ; Avagraha '. 
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APPENDIX. 



IDENTIFICATION OF THE MANIPURA OF THE 
MAHABHAEATA WITH MANIPTJEA OE MANA- 
- LtTEU OE MADUEA IN SOUTH INDIA. 

On a previous occasion (pp. 66 and 67) we mentioned the 
city of Manipura as a place to whiclitlie Mahabharata accord- 
ing to Mr. Talboys Wheeler ascribes fortifications provided 
■with firearms. 

This Manipura is declared by Mr. Wheeler to be the 
modem " Munnipur in the extreme east beyond the Bengal 
frontier ... a secluded valley lying between Eastern Bengal 
and Burmah ; and the people appear to be a genuine relic of 
the ancient Nagas."'^^ 

The late Professor Christian Lassen, by far the greatest 
authority on matters connected with Indian Archaeology, 
inclines to place it on the Eastern Coast of India south of 
Chieacole at the mouth of the Ldngulya river, identifying it 
with a locality he calls Manphur-Bunder.^"" 

In order to fix the locality of Manipura it is necessary to 
follow Arjuna on his journey as described in the first book 
of the Mahabharata.'^'" Arjuna goes first to the North, reaches 
the Ganges, bathes in the holy river, and meets here the fair 
TJlupi, with whom he stays for some time. He visits all the 
holy places in Aiiga, Vanga, and Kalinga. Pursuing his 
road to the South along the Mahendra mountains, he crosses 
Kalniga, goes along the coast and reaches Manipura. Here 

"9 See History of India, 1, 144, 149, 421 and elsewhere. 

2»» See Indische Alterthumskimde, I, 676, 677, (663). 2nd Note " der 
Name scheint im Manphur-Bunder, erhalten zu sein, welches hex Cikakul 
nahe bei KoringaFatam liegt." 

^^ See Mahabharata, Adiparva, Chap. 174, 176; Bharatacampa, III. 
Stavaka ; Oriental Hist. MSS, Vol. I, 226, 226. 
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reigned the king Oitravahana, who had an only daughter 
Citrangada. Arjuna demanded her in marriage, after having 
made himself known. The king did not object to this 
request, but demanded that, as Citrangada was his only child, 
— for no B>aja of Manipura had ever had or would have more 
than one child, — the son bom to Arjuna by his daughter 
should become king of Manipura. To this Arjuna consented 
and a son, Babhruvahana, was bom to Citrangada, and after 
Arjuna had staid for three years in Manipura, he left it, turned 
towards the Western Coast, wandered along it to Gokarna, 
and finally met Krsna at Dvaraka. In the horse sacrifice 
Arjuna came once more to Manipura, fought with, and was 
killed by, his son Babhruvahana, but was revived through the 
life-restoring jewel. 

Deciding on the evidence before us as taken from the 
Mahabharata, Mr. Wheeler's identification of the ancient 
Manipura with the modem Munnipur falls to the groimd, 
and with it all his explanations of the significance of this 
myth. That the stories concerning Arjuna's journey to 
Manipura should be known among the Munnipurees of our 
days, and that they should claim to be the descendants of the 
inhabitants of ancient Manipura^"^ need not astonish anybody. 
By this time the contents of the Mahabharata are pretty 
well known all over India and its bordering states, and the 
Munnipurees do not stand alone in arrogating to themselves 
historical fame by taking advantage of the resemblance of 
names. There exist in India many places called Manipura. 

Equally wrong, though less objectionable, is the conjecture 
of Lassen. There does not exist near Chioacole a place 
called Manphur-Bunder. The name of the town he thought 
of is not Manphur-Bunder, but Mafus-Bandar. It lies on 
the left bank of the Langulya river near the sea, and is a 
comparatively modem place, as its name, which is a mixture 

M2 See History of India, I. p. 149. 
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of Arabic and Persian words, clearly indicates. Mafus Bandar 
(sSr.-^-^8302SS)) should be properly transcribed Mahjuz 
Bandar (^jJkJ Sj^ias^)} whicb means a secMre harbour, serving 
once probably Ohicacole (iSnkahulam) for such a purpose. 
Professor Lassen anxious to find a place on the north-eastern 
coast of the Dekkan which he could identify with Manipura, 
the capital of Babhruvahana, fixed on Mafus Bandar, mis- 
taking Mafils for Manphnr (Manipura) most likely in conse- 
quence of a wrong applicaiion of the diacritical points over 
two letters. It may here be remarked that the originally 
Persian word Bandar is quite commonly used in Telugu, in 
the meaning of harbour, thus, e.g., Masulipatam is generally 
called Bandar. The reason of this fact is that the seafaring 
population are mostly Muhammedans, the Arabs being in 
former times great navigators in these parts of the world.^"* 

I believe that Professor Lassen was to a great extent induced 
to fix Manipura so far north, by limiting too much the 
extent of the Mahendra-mountain range, which he opined to be 
a particular mountain situated in Kalinga, and starting from 
these premises he went so far as to declare that the country 
Kalinga was wrongly mentioned in the Mahabharata, as 
the region which, together with Anga and Vanga, Arjuna 
has passed through on his journey. The name Mahendra can 
apply to all the mountains near the Eastern Coast, including 
the Eastern Grhats as well as the mountains near the sea of 
Bengal in the utmost south. Indra is the regent of the- 
East, and the whole Eastern Coast is tinder his protection ; 
a mountain near Eajamandry in the north is called Edjama- 
hendra and the highest and most southern mountain in India 
bears the name Mahendragiri. 

In the Eamayana Hanuman is said to have jumped from 

'"''^ North of Vizianagram lies inland a place called Munipuripeta. 

20 
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the Mahendra mountain to Ceylon (Lanka). This exploit 
would have been somewhat more difficult if Hanuman 
had to jump from Mafusbandar to that island ; as he would 
have been obliged to leap into the dark, for he could hardly 
see Ceylon from a place near Ohicacole^"*. 

The mountain from which Hanuman is said to have 
jumped to Ceylon, bears to this day the name Mahendragiri. 
It is the same hill, near which the fierce warrior sage Parasu- 
rama lived. This Mahendiagiri is the highest and most 
prominent peak north of Cape Comorin. It is 5,430 feet 
high and serves the sailors as a land mark ; on its southern 
side lies the town Pannagu4i. 

On the east of the south part of the Eastern Ghats, which 
is called there by the inhabitants also Mahendra, lies Madura, 
and a few miles still further east lies Manaluru. It may be 
here remarked, that Manaluru or Manipura lay formerly 
much nearer to the sea, as India has increased considerably 
on this side of the coast. In old legends we read, that the 
sea encroached on some occasions to the walls of Madura. 

The Sanskrit name of this Manaluru is Manipura, and as 
such it was the capital of the ancient Pandya kingdom. 
Kulasekhara Pandya is mentioned both in Tamil and Telugu 
records as the founder of Manipura, which was otherwise 
known by the name of Manaluru. The local traditions all 
coincide on this point. Manipura or Manaluru was the 
original site of the capital of the Pandya kings,, which was 
afterwards transferred to Madura in its immediate neigh- 

2"* See Eamayana Kiskindhakandla, LXVII, 40 — 43. 

40. Aruroha nagaSrestham mahendram arimardanah. 
43. Vicaoara hariSrestho mahendrasamavikramah. 
Ibidem, SundarakaiKja, I, 15, 213, 214. 
Eamayanasangralia, Sundarakandla, I, 1. 

1, Tato MahendraSikharat utplutya Hanuman ball 
surasasimhike biiittva Lankabahiravatarat. 
Mahanataka, Sundaraka;i^a, I, 14, 15, 126, 127. 
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bourhood.^'" In some chronicles Manipura is also called 
Kalyanapura ; the proposed identification of Kalyanapura 
■with Kurkhi is quite without foundation. 

Occasional excavations round Manaluru have brought to' 
Kght substantial evidences of ancient structures, especially in 
the fields of Manaluru Cintamani, midway between the present 
Manaluru and Madura ; old coins and ancient gold ornaments 
have also been found there in quantities. The neighbouring 
country round Manaluru stands among the natives in the 
reputation of containing many hidden treasures^ and people- 
often try to find them by means of the wand. 

It is a most important coincidence that in some old MSS. of 
the Mahabharata, instead of the name Manipura, the chapters- 
of the Asvamedha, which should contain it, give actually the- 
name Manaluru.^"® 

In the " Oriental Historical Manuscripts " of the Kev. Mr- 
Taylor occurs, instead of Manaluru the name Manavuru, but 
from further evidence given by Mr. Taylor himself, both names- 
apply to one and the same place.^"' In some chronicles Madura 
is substituted for Manipura, and Arjuna is said to have- 
married the daughter of th« Pandya king of Madura.^"* 

2»5 See Tamil Kadjan MS. No. 2327 in th* Government Orieuit. MSS. Library 
ibidem, Local Records XL VII, 105-: " Madhurasamlpamanduima Manipuram 
ana^ Manaltmi candravamsimi Kiilagekharapand^ui}u rajyaparipailana, samv. 
4,100." According to some Kida^ekhara bimself transferred the capital from 
Manipura to Madura. 
M8 ;See ASvamedha, LXI, 1—3 ; LXVII, 1 ; LXVIII, 1 ; LXIX, 1. 
LXI. 1 . Kramena saha yastvevam vicaran Bharatarjabha 
Manalunc^ateiieisjii upsyat saha Fandavaih. 

2. Srutva tu nrpatirvlram pitaram Babhruvahanah 
niryayau vinayenaryo la-ahma^iaTghyapurassarah. 

3. JUanalure^ymam oaivam upayantam dhananjayah, 
LXVII. 1. Putraatasya mahabhago ilfa?!al!tr«Svaro yuva. 

LXVIII. 1. Prayopaviste nrpatau ilf(»ja®r«Svare tatha. 
LXIX. 1. Kim agamanakrtyam te Kauravyakulanandinl 
Matmlurupateatasya, tathaiva caranajire. 
"" See Oriental Historical Manuscripts, by William ^Taylor, Missionary, 
I, 13, 57, 120. 

^s ,Se« Ibidem, p 122. 
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The adventiires of Arjuna during his exile have always 
been a subject of great interest among the Indians, and 
many of his exploits have gained for him a favorite place 
among the Pan4ava heroes. 

Especially his journey to Manipura has been largely 
commented upon, as through his stay at that place and his 
marriage with the crown-princess Citrangada, the family of 
the Pandyas became united with that of the Pandavas. 

Citravahana and his grandson Babhruvahana are fre- 
quently mentioned as Pandyas as well in old as in more modern 
records, and on this point they are unanimous. Mr. Nelson, 
the able compiler of the Manual of the Madura District, is by 
far too positive, when he says that in the Mahabharata no 
mention is made of Arjuna having married a Pandya princess ; 
for there exist copies which contain such an account. ^"^ 

The fame and power of the Pandavas must have spread 
all over India and beyond it, for the conqueror of Ceylon, 
Vijaya, belongs also to this family. 

Whether the connection of the Pandyas with the Pandavas 
was a real one, or whether it was only assumed by the former 
to invest themselves with greater authority and to raise their 
position in the eyes of the people is now difficult to find out, 
but the belief in such connection is a matter of fact. 

According to a chronicle quoted by Mr. Taylor the 
Pandya kings were descended from Yayati, the son' of Nahusa. 
Tayati had two sons by Devayani, the daughter of USanas, 
Tadu and Turvasa (Turvasu). " The younger brother of 
Yadu {i.e., Turvasa,) was the first Pandian. The place of his 
reigning was Manalur. Among those of this race, one, 
named Kulaseghara Pandian, by the favor of Siva, cut down 
a forest of Kadambu trees, and built a town called Madura, 
where he lived. "^^^ 

»09 See Manual of the Madura District, by J. H. Nelson, M.A., III, 49. 
*>" See Orieatril Historical Manuscripts, I, 120. 
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We thus see, if the legend just narrated rests on any 
authority, that Manipura or Manaluru through its king, who 
was a son of daughter of Sukra, is connected with Sukra- 
carya, — the presumed author of the Sukraniti, and the 
expounder of the fabrication of gunpowder and the construc- 
tion and handling of guns, — is the same Manipura, of which 
we have read in the Mahabharata, that it was provided with 
firearms and guns against the attack of its enemies. If Mani- 
pura is the place which corresponds to the site of Manipura 
(Manaluru) near Madura, a great many otherwise inexplicable 
contradictions are easily solved. 

The affection with which the Pandavas are remembered in 
India, and especially in the South, seems to me not only due 
to the interest which the story of their sufferings, their 
bravery, and final victory excited everywhere, but also to some 
cause by which their memory was effectually kept alive. 

There are no monuments of great antiquity in Southern 
India, especially on the Eastern Coast, with which legendary 
lore does not somehow connect the name of the Pandavas. 
Thus we observe that their name is associated with the rock- 
cut caves in Mamandur near Oonjeveram, and the same 
occurs in many other places, perhaps also at the rock temples 
of Kalugumalai. 

The famous Seven Pagodas near Madras, whose carvings 
are celebrated all over India, do not form an exception to 
this rule. The monoliths representing rathas (cars) or shrines 
named after DhanuarS.ja^ Bhima, Arjuna, Nakula and 
Sahadeva, and even to DraupadJ, are among the most ancient 
of the carvings. Arjuna especially is a favorite ; there are two 
rathas named after him, though one of them contains now an 
image of Ganefia, and the most splendid carving, of which 
there exist also two copies, though one is in an incomplete state, 
is called Axjima's penance. We must not forget that Arjuna 
is the presumed ancestor of the Pandyas. 
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I believe that these and other such carvings originated 
with the Pandya princes, who, by honoring their ancestors, 
conferred still greater distinction on themselves. A reigning 
dynasty alone could have undertaken the construction of such 
works. The assumption that these carvings originated with 
the Pandyas, under whose sway for some time the whole 
Eastern Coast remained, does not contradict any historical 
statement especially as the reign of the Pandya kings- 
extended over a long period. 

The execution of these sculptures is generally ascribed to 
the architectural energy of Buddhists and Jains, but there 
is nothing against the assumption that the Pandyas may 
have once also followed the religious tenets of the Buddhists 
and Jains and supported their co-religionists in the same 
manner in the South as the Maurya Kings of Pataliputra 
did in the North. 

If this hypothesis can be proved to rest on historical 
evidence, we shall perhaps be able to settle before long the 
date of the construction of these rock carvings in a mor& 
satisfactory maimer than has been done up to this day. 
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